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Plenty  or  Famine 

N  the  coining  world  order  there  can  be  no 

excuse  either  for  a  crisis  of  plenty  or  a  crisis  of 
famine.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Frank  Yates, 
bead  of  the  statistical  department  at  the.Rotham- 
ited  Experimental  Station,  writing  in  Britain  Be¬ 
tween  West  and  East. 

Dr.  Yates,  who  has  done  much  agricultural  re¬ 
search,  writes  on  science  and  the  battle  for  food. 

The  first  aim  of  world  agricultural  policy,  he 
says,  should  be  to  take  steps  to  ensure  that  pro¬ 
duction  is  maintained  and  increased  in  those  food- 
producing  areas  of  the  world  where  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  are  low  and  which  have  tended  to  reduce 
their  present  production  owing  to  war. 

This  will  not  happen  by  mere  exhortation.  A 
world  marketing  organisation  will  be  required. 
Here  is  a  clear  task  for  the  United  Nations,  acting 
through  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation. 
What  is  required  is  an  undertaking  to  purchase 
surpluses  at  a  “  fair  ”  and  stable  price,  coupled 
with  an  organisation  to  build  up  and  carry  stocks 
which  will  serve  to  tide  over  years  of  bad  harvests. 

In  the  long  run,  the  provision  of  assured  mar¬ 
kets  will  require  some  complementary  form  of 
planning  of  production  in  order  to  prevent  the 
different  types  of  production  getting  out  of 
balance,  says  Dr.  Yates.  This  again  should  be 
the  task  of  the  United  Nations  and  would  be  run 
in  conjunction  with  the  marketing  and  stock- 
eanying  organisation. 

Such  a  marketing  organisation  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  expected,  at  least  in  the  immediate 
future,  to  “  pay.’*  Part  of  its  surpluses  might 
have  to  be  disposed  of  to  needy  countries  which 
were  incapable  of  paying  for  them  in  full.  Its 
successful  organisation,  however,  even  if  it  in¬ 
volved  the  richer  countries  in  appreciable  paper 
losses,  would  be  an  immense  contribution  to  world 
stability  and  would  consequently  yield  dividends 
in  the  way  of  smoother  working  of  the  whole 
economic  system  and  increase  in  general  confi¬ 
dence  which  would  more  than  compensate  for  any 
^iparent  losses. 
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Sugar  Supplies 

The  trend  of  world  sugar  supplies  is  very  en¬ 
couraging,  according  to  a  Government  White 
Paper,  which  forecasts  “  the  turning  point  ”  in 
the  near  future. 

Figures  for  194t)-1947  show  an  overall  estimate 
of  28,858,900  long  tons,  which  is  to  be  compared 
with  80,629,816  long  tons  for  1989-1940. 

The  extensive  plantations  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Cuba  are  developing  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
approach  production  capacity.  Chief  among 
factors  that  might  result  in  temporary  setbacks  is 
the  weather. 

These  munificent  regions  are  offset  by  the 
stricken  areas  and  their  attendant  extensive  short¬ 
ages.  Production  is  very  considerably  below  pre¬ 
war  for  Java  and  the  Philippines,  which  contri¬ 
buted  together  formerly  some  2,500,000  tons,  but 
now  show  a  decline  to  100,000  tons. 

Considerable  optimism  prevails,  nevertheless,  in 
other  devastated  lands.  The  European  position 
as  a  whole  is  distinctly  encouraging,  the  sugar 
beet  industry  showing  notable  indications  of  re¬ 
vitalisation,  as  evidenced  by  the  International 
Association  for  Sugar  Statistics,  which  reveals 
through  comprehensive  research  that  most  of  the 
Continental  countries  concerned  are  showing  the 
anticipated  steady  improvement  towards  normal. 

Consequently,  approximately  5,500,000  long 
tons  are  looked  for  from  Europe  (excluding 
U.S.S.R.)  during  1946-1947,  a  surprisingly  good 
total,  when  it  is  considered  that  for  the  period 
1989-1940  the  amount  was  just  over  7,000,000 
long  tons. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  world  sup¬ 
plies  are  subject  to  increased  consumption  of 
their  own  produce  by  the  inhabitants  of  sugar¬ 
growing  lands,  notably  South  Africa,  and  some 
countries  of  South  America,  now  absorbing  double 
their  rates  per  head.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that 
in  the  Antipodes — noted  for  tea-drinking  pro¬ 
pensities — nearly  double  the  amount  of  sugar  per 
person  is  consumed. 

Before  the  corner  can  be  turned,  it  is  essential 
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that  the  industry"  should  replace  the  extensive 
stocks  which  have  declined  considerably — to 
vanishing  point  in  some  instances — and  the  fore¬ 
going  are  all  links  in  the  world  sugar  situation 
reviewed  also  by  the  Combined  Food  Board 
Committee,  which  agreed  upon  an  allocation  of 
supplies,  limiting  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
present  amount  of  sev’enty-one  pounds  annually 
per  civilian. 

The  Position  of  the  Soya  Bean 

The  soya  bean  has  been  the  subject  of  consider¬ 
able  research  throughout  the  world — particularly 
in  the  U.S.A.,  Japan,  Manchuria,  China,  Ger¬ 
many,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  India.  • 

It  is  from  the  last-named  country  that  some¬ 
what  surprising  information  is  revealed  by  the 
Nutrition  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Research 
Fund  Association.  A  sub-committee  has  been 
investigating  the  product,  and  reports  that  “  al¬ 
though  soya  bean  contains  more  of  fat,  minerals, 
vitamins,  and  ‘  available  ’  proteins  than  other 
pulses,  for  some  unknown  reason  it  has  not  proved 
itself  superior  to  other  pulses  within  the  range  of 
the  experiments.”  The  experiments  referred  to 
were  conducted  in  the  Nutrition  Research  Labora¬ 
tories,  Coornoor,  the  Universities  of  Lahore  and 
Dacca,  and"  in  the  Seth  G.S.  Medical  College, 
Bombay. 

The  findings  expressed,  however,  are  not  con¬ 
clusive,  as  the  phrase  “  for  some  unknown  reason  ” 
indicates.  It  can  be  added  here,  that  there  are 
several  hundred  cultivated  varieties  to  consider, 
differing  in  conditions  of  grow’th,  size,  colour,  and 
chemical  composition. 

There  is  certain  to  be  divergence  of  opinion  in 
other  quarters,  where  the  soya  bean  is  regarded  as 
possessing  exceptional  value  among  pulses  used  as 
human  food.  The  scope  of  its  employment  in  the 
food  industry  is  now,  in  fact,  considerable.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years,  utilisation  of  the  soya  bean 
has  been  extended  from  modest  industrial  begin¬ 
nings  to  its  absorption  today  into  a  very  large 
number  of  grocery  products. 

Standards  have  been  established,  so  that  only 
the  varieties  with  yellow’  seed  coats  are  processed 
on  a  large  scale,  the  oil  content  of  18  per  cent,  to 
20  per  cent,  being  higher  compared  with  other 
types.  Green  or  yellowish-green  is  most  suitable 
for  drying  as  edible  beans  because  they  cook  more 
easily  and  have  a  mild  nutty  flavour.  Brown  and 
black,  finer  stemmed  and  more  leafy,  have  been 
adapted  for  forage. 

One  contention  is  that  the  soya  bean  has  been 
regarded  too  long  as  a  substitute  and  a  filler  in 


foods,  and  has  not  been  allowed  to  take  its  right¬ 
ful  place  as  an  addition  to  diet  which,  from  a 
nutritional  point  of  view’,  states  an  authority,  “  it 
is  well  able  to  do  on  its  merits.” 

Hydraulic  pressing,  expeller  or  screw  pressing, 
and  solvent  extraction  are  three  methods  in 
general  use  for  extracting  oil,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  fatty  acid  glycerides  and  is  classified  as  a  semi¬ 
drying  oil.  When  refined,  it  is  consumed  in  edible 
products,  such  as  vegetable  shortenings,  salad 
and  cooking  oils,  and  margarine.  Meal  is  re¬ 
quired  for  liv’estock,  and,  although  other  grains 
are  high  in  some  vitamins,  none  is  considered  to 
carry  as  many  as  the  soya  bean,  nor  to  be  as  high 
in  protein  content. 

The  Indian  investigation,  however,  is  not  the 
first  to  cast  doubt  on  the  worth  of  the  soya  bean. 
Before  the  war,  it  w’as  stated  to  have  been  shown 
that  addition  of  the  bean  to  the  diet  of  mission- 
school  children  did  not  assist  their  growth-rate, 
whereas  skimmed  milk  powder  improved  it  re¬ 
markably.  Yet  even  dried  skin  or  cream  from 
soya  bean  milk  is  a  favourite  Oriental  food. 

Throughout  the  existence  of  the  people  of 
China,  and  down  to  the  present  day,  the  soya 
bean  has  been  probably  the  most  important  crop, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  cultivated  by  man.  It 
seems  that  the  first  record  of  the  plant  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  writings  of  Emperor  Sheng  Nung, 
in  2888  b.c.,  and  the  evidence  of  soya  bean  de¬ 
velopment  through  the  ages  bears  testimony  to  its 
position  today,  with  extensive  research  acting  as 
a  stimulus. 

Fishermen's  Loss 

The  fishing  industry  is  perturbed  that  the  Food 
Ministry  deemed  it  advisable  to  issue  an  Order 
at  short  notice  for  first-hand  sales  of  certain 
catches  of  long  fish. 

This  Order  related  to  headless  fish,  and  was 
considered  necessary  since,  from  the  official  view¬ 
point,  an  additional  supply  was  required  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  stocks  of  food  for  cattle.  The  flow  of 
raw  material  to  fish  meal  manufacturers  was 
proving  inadequate,  hence,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  offal,  quantities  of  headless  fish  were 
needed.  Trawlermen  were  allowed,  consequently, 
only  six  days  to  make  their  arrangements,  and 
reports  indicate  losses  sustained  by  bewildered 
fishermen  who  are,  as  a  result,  very  critical. 

It  was  reported  during  the  six-day  period  that 
cod  and  coley  were  being  landed  by  trawler 
owners  and  crews  who  found  themselves  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  sudden  decrease  in  revenue  be¬ 
cause  catches  had  been,  as  is  usual,  processed 
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at  sea — where,  it  must  be  remembered,  the 
trawlers  devote  a  full  three  weeks  to  their  expedi¬ 
tions.  Their  dismay  when  being  acquainted  with 
the  news  on  landing  can  be  imagined,  especially 
as  the  procedure  for  heading  the  fish  aboard 
ship  originated  from  a  war-time  measure  of  the 
Food  Ministry,  the  object  of  this  expediency  being 
to  conserve  space  when  packing. 

Trawlermen  at  Hull,  however,  discovered  that 
fish  for  which  a  profitable  market  awaited  had 
to  be  diverted  into  channels  that  showed  a  loss 
estimated  at  £8  per  ten-stone  kit. 

It  is  contended  that  had  the  Food  Ministry 
given  longer  notice,  fisher  fleets  would  not  have 
supplied  the  headless  cod  and  coley  unless  suit¬ 
able  price  arrangements  had  been  agreed  upon 
beforehand.  In  the  meantime,  offal  was  realis¬ 
ing  only  2s.  6d.  per  ten-stone  kit,  but  the  sug¬ 
gestion  is  that  this  low  figure  was  unnecessary, 
and  the  industry  would  have  preferred  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  Order  at  least  three  weeks  earlier. 

Packaging  for  Export 

A  committee  is  to  be  set  up  by  the  Incorporated 
Sales  Managers’  Association  to  pool  their  know- 
>  ledge  of  packaging  problems  so  as  to  prepare  and 
present  a  suitable  case  to  the  Ministry  concerned 
in '  the  matter  of  suitable  packaging  of  goods, 
especially  for  the  export  market.  The  committee, 
who  will  have  for  chairman  Mr.  Arthur  Tickler, 
of  the  well-known  jam  firm,  is  to  be  formed  from 
members  who  have  a  real  contribution  to  make  to 
the  achievement  of  this  object. 

The  matter  is  considered  to  be  of  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  urgency  and  the  committee  will  try  to  pro¬ 
duce  something  constructive  in  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  time. 

This  follows  the  statement  at  a  recent  I.S.M.A. 
luncheon  that  British  manufacturers  were  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  lack  of  good  quality  paper  and 
board  for  packaging  their  goods  for  the  export 
market. 

The  matter  was  raised  by  Mr.  Tickler,  who 
said  it  had  come  to  his  knowledge  that  a  Canadian 
importer  had  refused  to  handle  the  products  of  a 
well-known  British  firm  unless  they  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  better  packaging. 

The  Canadian  importer  had  been  of  opinion 
that  the  Canadian  public,  much  as  they  preferred 
British  goods,  would  not  be  attracted  by  the  pro¬ 
duct  in  its  present  packaging. 

Another  member  said  it  was  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  quality  paper  and  board,  and 
therefore  the  standard  of  British  packaging  was 
suffering.  He  thought  the  fault  lay  with  the 
Government. 
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Since  the  removal  of  price  control  last  May,  he 
said,  Britain  was  being  outbid  in  the  markets 
supplying  the  paper  or  pulp  required.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  pay  the  price  asked. 

Another  member  said  that  as  time  went  on  the 
lack  of  proper  packaging  would  become  a  serious 
matter. 

Paper  Bag  Developments 

It  is  reported  from  America  that  a  newly  de¬ 
veloped  paper  bag,  manufactured  by  the  Union 
Bag  and  Paper  Corporation,  is  “  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  factors  behind  a  revolution  now  taking  place 
in  the  food  field  which  is  bringing  great  benefits 
to  merchants  and  the  public.” 

The  bag  is  made  of  wet-strength  paper  and  is 
fitted  with  a  window  of  Cellophane  through  which 
the  contents  can  be  seen  by  the  purchaser.  It  is 
said  to  be  revolutionising  the  merchandising  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  because  it  permits 
them  to  be  pre-packed  in  “  take-home  ”  quanti¬ 
ties  while  they  are  still  wet  from  washing  or  re¬ 
frigeration. 

These  window  bags  absorb  the  moisture  on  wet 
produce  without  disintegrating,  and  regain  their 
original  strength  when  dry. 

Three  long-sought  objectives  are  realised  by  the 
use  of  the  bag,  it  is  claimed.  These  are:  (1) 
sharp  reduction  in  waste,  which  runs  as  high  as 
one-third  in  handling  perishable  products ;  (2)  in¬ 
creased  sales  ;  (3)  elimination  of  the  time  shoppers 
formerly  spent  at  the  vegetable  counter  while 
waiting  to  be  served. 

According  to  the  U.B.P.C.  the  bags  are  being 
used  by  four  large  chain  organisations  in  big 
American  cities,  and  it  is  claimed  that  their  use  is 
one  of  the  most  important  trends  in  modern  food 
merchandising. 

Post-War  Packaging  Problems 

The  problem  of  post-war  packaging  is  now 
facing  manufacturers  in  Scotland,  who  are  find¬ 
ing  that  costs  for  colour  work  are  higher  than 
they  anticipated,  although  not  necessarily  higher 
than  they  ought  to  be  under  present  conditions. 
The  difficulty  is  that  some  manufacturers  are 
inclined  to  think  in  terms  of  pre-war  costs  and 
materials  and  find  it  difficult  to  readjust  their 
ideas  to  present-day  rulings.  One  manufacturer, 
asking  a  quotation  for  70,000  containers  in  five 
colours,  regarded  £600  as  a  heavy  charge,  al¬ 
though  this  was  not  necessarily  so,  except  by  a 
comparison  with  previous  conditions  when  keen 
com|)etition  and  cheap  printing  ruled. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  belief  that  restyling  and 
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repackaging  of  products  will  be  delayed  (except 
where  styling  is  essential  and  immediately  urgent) 
until  the  position  is  clarified.  The  dingy  pack¬ 
aging  of  war-time  trading  has  been  accepted  for 
so  long  that  some  people  will  undoubtedly  try  to 
continue  with  it  for  some  time  yet,  rather  than 
pay  the  prices  now  required  for  new  packs. 
Alternatively,  the  possibility  is  that  designs  will 
be  carried  out  in  fewer  colours ;  some  good  work 
has  already  been  done  along  these  lines,  using 
green  and  black  on  a  cream  ground. 

The  position  for  waxed  paper  is  reported  to 
have  improved,  and  rather  better  quality  board 
is  now  becoming  available,  permitting  a  wider 
range  of  packs. 

Protein  Digests  from  Whale  Flesh 

A  proposal  to  prepare  protein  digests  from 
whale  flesh  instead  of  the  usual  raw  material  of 
the  casein  of  cows’  milk  or  raw  beef  has  been  put 
forward  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Dormer  in  a  report  to  the 
Natal  Red  Cross  Society. 

Concentrates  are  made  up  in  two  forms,  both 
of  which  are  reported  to  be  stable :  the  first  is  a 
water-soluble  syrup  or  powder  chiefly  containing 
amino  acids,  and  the  second  an  insoluble  powder 
containing  amino  acids,  polypeptides,  and  pep¬ 
tones.  The  report  states  that  the  products  can  be 
processed  without  difficulty  on  shore  or  at  sea, 
and  that  the  cost  of  production  will  probably  be 
a  quarter  that  of  concentrates  from  other  sources. 
It  is  suggested  that  one  use  to  which  protein  bis¬ 
cuits  from  this  source  might  be  put  would  be  the 
issue  of  the  biscuits  to  school-children  in  areas 
where  the  diet  is  deficient,  and  the  concentrate 
could  also  be  kept  in  depots  throughout  the  world 
as  a  reserve  against  war  and  famine. 

Dr.  Weizmann 

In  their  urge  towards  a  solution  of  the  Jewish 
problem  now  much  in  evidence,  the  Zionists  have 
a  great  leader  who  won  equal  eminence  in  the 
field  of  chemistry  and  fermentation.  Dr.  Chaim 
Weizmann,  persistently  using  his  prestige  among 
Jews  to  moderate  those  inclined  to  terrorism, 
was  professor  of  chemistry  at  Manchester  in 
1915.  He  it  was  who  gave  us  the  Weizmann  pro¬ 
cess  for  the  fermentation  of  carbohydrates  by  the 
bacillus  Clostridium  aceto-butylicum,  a  process 
which  assumed  such  vital  significance  in  the  1915- 
16  period  when  Lloyd  George  had  to  cope  with  a 
bottleneck  caused  by  the  lack  of  acetone  for  use 
as  a  solvent.  As  early  as  1910  Fernbach  on  a 
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laboratory  scale  had  begim  such  a  process,  when 
he  used  glucose  as  raw  material  to  yield  butyl 
alcohol  and  acetone,  hydrogen  and  carbon  di¬ 
oxide  being  the  gases  evolved.  But  1916  altered 
things  with  Weizmann ’s  new  bacillus  of  higher 
resistance  and  ability  to  convert  wider  sources  of 
carbohydrates  such  as  maize  and  rice,  with  horse 
chestnuts  and  acorns  called  to  the  war  effort. 

Weizmann  the  chemist  becoming  Weizmann  the 
leading  figure  in  world  Zionism  recalls  a  past 
example  of  a  chemist’s  success  outside  laboratory 
walls.  Today’s  many  broadcasts  of  Borodin’s 
works  brings  to  mind  how  this  eminent  composer 
was  professor  of  organic  chemistry,  a  man  who 
knew  aldehydes  as  well  as  he  knew  allegros,  and 
one  who  was  advised  on  the  one  hand  by  his 
teacher  not  to  waste  much  time  on  music,  and 
cautioned  on  the  other  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  re¬ 
garding  the  chemical  “  atmosphere  ”  ever  pervad¬ 
ing  his  rooms. 

Hard  Cheese! 

Though  once  again  those  little  round  cheeses 
from  Normandy  laiteries  are  to  be  seen  in  our 
shops,  the  cry  for  more  variety  is  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  among  cheese  epicures.  “  Where  are  our 
Cheddars  and  Stiltons  of  yesteryear  ?”  is  the 
lament  of  many  so  tired  of  what  they  describe  as 
“  the  M.O.F.’s  austerity  slab  of  soap.”  “  Many’s 
the  night  I’ve  dreamed  of  cheese,”  they  sigh^  as 
Ben  Gunn  did  on  Treasure  Island.  Yet  when 
cheese  was  plentiful  and  varied,  how  we  took  it 
for  granted,  this  first-class  protein  which  even,  in 
its  odorous  forms  at  any  rate,  became  listed  with 
sausages,  plumbers,  and  mothers-in-law  among 
the  professional  jests  of  the  music-hall  comic 
fellow.  And  not  only  in  jest  but  in  the  colloquial 
phrase  cheese  seems  to  have  struck  a  resonant 
note  as  substantive  with  a  solid  basis.  ‘‘Cheese 
it!”  cries  the  schoolboy  in  cutting  short  his 
neighbour’s  aggressiveness ;  and  ‘‘  Hard  cheese  ” 
is  his  alternative  to  ‘‘  Rotten  luck.”  We  may 
not  hear  so  much  of  ‘‘  He  is  quite  the  cheese,” 
or  of  ‘‘  ’Tis  an  old  rat  that  won’t  eat  cheese,”  but 
from  the  old  brigade  still  come  ‘‘  cheese-parer  ” 
for  skinflint  and  ‘‘  cheese-toaster  ”  for  a  sword. 
It  was  at  Waterloo  that  a  commanding  officer 
leading  his  men  to  battle  cried,  ‘‘  Come  on,  you 
damned  cheesemongers !” — an  early  example  of 
the  professional  soldier’s  belittling  of  tradesmen 
in  the  ranks,  a  tendency  now  gone  after  two  Great 
Wars.  As  for  the  ‘‘  perfect  ”  cheese  one  hears 
the  epicure  refer  to,  there  has  been  no  definition 
since  Tusser  in  his  500  Points  of  Good  Husbandry 
listed  his  ten  points. 


Food  Manufacture 


E  vaporated  Milk 

To  meet  the  present  situation,  factories  all  over  the  country  are  now  busily  engaged 
in  preserving  large  quantities  of  milk.  This  is  a  description*  of  a  new  works  at 
Whitland,  near  Carmarthen,  where  Wilts  United  Dairies,  Ltd.,  are  producing  as 
many  as  80,000  16  oz.  tins  of  unsweetened  evaporated  milk  a  day,  in  addition  to 
the  distribution  of  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  milk  daily.. 


The  milk  is  collec¬ 
ted  in  churns  by 
lorry  from  about  3,000 
farms  situated  within 
a  radius  of  fifty  miles, 
on  an  average  53,000 
gallons  being  handled 
daily.  Unloaded  from 
the  lorries,  the  churns 
are  carried  on  a  chain 
conveyor,  which  is 
driven  by  a  6  h.p.  950 
r.p.m.  Lancashire  dy¬ 
namo  totally  enclosed 
motor  with  E.A.C. 
starter,  to  the  receiv¬ 
ing  tank,  where  it  is 
tipped  and  automatic¬ 
ally  weighed.  The 
empty  churns  con¬ 
tinue  their  way  on 
another  chain  con¬ 
veyor  (2  h.p.,  940 

r.p.m.  motor)  to  two 
tunnel  washers  (10 
h.p.,  1,440  r.p.m. 

motors),  where  they 
are  washed,  steam 
sterilised,  and  dried  at  the  rate  of  600  an  hour  on 
each  of  the  machines. 

From  the  receiving  tanks  the  milk  is  taken  by 
means  of  an  8,000  gal.  per  hour  pump,  with  a 
9  h.p.,  1,440  r.p.m.  motor,  through  a  brine  cooler 
(operated  by  a  brine  circulating  pump  with  a 
6  h.p.,  1,440  r.p.m.  motor),  which  reduces  its 
temperature  to  approximately  40"  F.,  ready  either 
for  dispatch  in  3,000  gal.  glass-lined  railway  tanks, 
for  storage  in  two  3,000  gal.  tanks  while  awaiting 
dispatch,  or  straight  to  the  coridensery  for  treat¬ 
ment.  In  the  condensery  the  rhilk  goes  from  the 
cooler  to  six  3,000  gal.  storage  tanks,  where  the 
cream  is  prevented  from  separating  out  by  means 
of  agitators  (4  h.p.,  1,440  r.p.m.  motors),  which 
blow  air  continuously  through  the  milk.  From  the 
storage  tanks  the  milk  is  pumped,  with  the  aid  of 
3  h.p.  1,440  r.p.m.  motors,  to  recirculating  tanks, 
where  it  is  pumped  (20  h.p.,  1,436  r.p.m.  motor) 
•  Reprinted  from  the  Electrical  Review,  August  9, 
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through  a  Peebles 
stainless  steel  steam 
heater.  An  automatic 
float  switch  which  is 
incorporated  ensures 
that  the  recirculating 
tanks  are  kept  full. 

Leaving  the  heater, 
the  milk  passes  to  the 
“  hot  well  ”  and  is 
then  delivered  to  the 
Peebles  continuous 
evap>orator  working 
under  vacuum.  This 
evaporator,  which  is 
capable  of  dealing  with 
33,000  lb.  of  liquid 
milk  per  hour,  is  of 
the  “  double  effect  ” 
type,  the  milk  being 
distributed  in  a  thin 
film  passing  down¬ 
wards  through  the 
calandria  tub^,  and 
from  the  evaporator 
the  product  passes  to 
a  stainless  steel  collect¬ 
ing  vessel  at  the  desired 
degree  of  concentration.  Entrained  air  and  in¬ 
condensable  gases  in  the  evaporator  are  extracted 
by  means  of  a  Peam  dry  vacuum  pump  driven  by 
a  15  h.p.,  715  r.p.m.  slip-ring  induction  motor 
with  a  Worthington  Simpson  surface  condenser. 

From  the  collecting  vessel  the  milk  is  gravity  fed 
to  homogenising  machines,  which  are  op>erated 
through  reduction  gear  from  32  h.p.  motors  run¬ 
ning  at  1,440  r.p.m.  In  its  final  form  the  evapor¬ 
ated  milk  is  then  pumped  through  brine  coolers, 
which  reduce  its  temperature  to  40 "«  F.,  to  four 
3,000  gal.  storage  vessels.  These  are  kept  agitated 
by  means  of  impellers.*  Inspection  lamps  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  enable  the  operator  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
product  at  all  stages  of  manufacture.  These  storage 
vessels,  incidentally,  are  of  glass  enamelled  steel 
construction. 

Finally  the  finished  product  is  passed  to  the 
filling  machines.  Though  two  of  these  machines 
are  provided,  only  one  is  used  at  a  time,  the  other 
being  kept  as  a  stand-by.  Each  machine  is  cap- 
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Condensing  plant  at  the  Whitland,  Carmarthen,  factory  of 
Wilts  United  Dairies,  Ltd. 


able  of  automat¬ 
ically  filling  and 
soldering  tins  at 
a  rate  of  136  a 
niinute,  to  give 
an  output  of 
80,000  tins  a  day. 
Leaving  the  filler, 
the  tins  are  car¬ 
ried  along  a  con¬ 
veyor  to  a  test¬ 
ing  bath,  where 
imperfectly  sol¬ 
dered  ones  show 
bubbles  and 
where  only  partly 
filled  ones  float. 
Steam  is  used  to 
dry  the  tops  of 
tins  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  batch 
number  before 
they  continue  on 
another  conveyor 
en  route  for 
sterilisation.  The 
filler  and  con¬ 
veyor  operate  as 
a  single  unit  and 
are  driven  by  a 
3h.p.,7i5r.p.m. 
motor. 


This  100  h.p.  compressor  employed  for  milk  cooling  is  shortly  to  be  duplicated.  * 


Tins  are  filled  and  sealed  automatically  at  the  rate  of  136  a  minute.  The  testing  tank  is  seen  on  the  right. 
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Before  canning,  the  milk  passes  through  homogenisers  to  ensure  that  the  cream  is  distributed  equally. 


It  4 

■\ t"**'''' . 

After  sealing,  the  tins  go  to  the  steriliser. 
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Automatic  nailing  machine  for  putting  the  lids  on  the 
packing  cases. 


The  sterilisation  process  is  carried  out  by  means 
of  a  continuous  machine  (Mather  and  Platt)  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  cylindrical  units — a  bringing-up 
unit,  sterilising  unit,  and  cooling  unit.  The  tins 
are  carried  around  each  unit  by  a  slowly  rotating 
spiral  trackway  and  are  there  processed  under 
counter-pressure . 

An  inclined  conveyor  takes  the  tins  leaving  the 
cooler  up  to  the  stores,  where  further  horizontal 
cable  conveyors  feed  four  compartments  providing 
accommodation  between  them  for  1,320,000  tins. 
A  fluorescent  lighting  installation  over  the  storage 
space  facilitates  stacking.  From  store  the  tins  can 
be  speedily  fed  to  the  labelling  machines,  which 
can  handle  250  tins  a  minute,  and  they  are 
then  packed  by  hand  into  cartons  or  wooden 
boxes  holding  forty -eight  tins  each.  Box  making 
and  nailing  machines  are  provided,  as  well  as 
a  box  wiring  machine.  A  final  belt  conveyor 
carries  the  filled  boxes  up  to  the  dispatch  depart¬ 
ment. 

When  the  condensing  plant  is  in  op>eration  and 
steam  is  required  for  process  work,  a  250  kw. 
Lancashire  Dynamo  alternator  driven  by  a  Beiliss 
and  Morcom  steam  engine  is  brought  into  service, 
and  to  provide  additional  steam  and  generating 
capacity  two  further  85  kw.  sets  are  now  being 
installed.  Steam  is  also  used  to  drive  two  am¬ 
monia  compressors  for  the  cooler,  but  there  is  in 
addition  an  electrically  driven  unit  (with  a  100  h.p. 
motor)  which  is  shortly  to  be  duplicated.  The 
boiler  plant  comprises  two  super-economic  units 
equipped  with  15  h.p.  and  7 
h.p.  motors  driving  the  induced- 
draught  fans  and  i  h.p.  motors 
driving  the  stokers. 

When  the  process  steam  is  not 
required  for  condensing  purposes, 
the  electricity  supply  is  taken 
from  the  W^est  Cambrian  Power 
Co.,  Ltd.,  the  two  supplies  being 
connected  in  parallel.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  demand  on  the  power  com¬ 
pany’s  supply  is  about  220  kw. 
The  sub-station  switch-house  was 
supplied  by  the  City  Electrical 
Co.,  Ltd.  Practically  all  the 
motors  used  are  of  Lancashire 
Dynamo  and  Crypto  construction 
with  E.A.C.  starters.  In  view  of 
the  damp  conditions  prevailing, 
all  the  wiring  has  been  carri^ 
out  with  Pyrotenax  mineral  insu¬ 
lated  cables. 


Labelling  the  tins  is  undertaken  at  the 
rate  of  250  a  minute. 
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Grading  Deodorised  Fats  by  Taste 

R.  B.  BURROWS,  M.Sc. 


A  method  for  the  classification  of  deodorised  fats  by  means  of  taste  and  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  taste  and  response  to  chemical  tests  are  discussed  in  this  article. 


WITH  practice  and  the  observation  of  certain 
precautions  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  and 
uniformity  can  be  attained  in  the  classification  of 
fats  by  taste. 

In  general,  the  flavours  which  it  is  required  to 
detect  and  classify  in  a  fat  are  those  due  either  to 
faulty  deodorisation  or  to  “  reversion  ” — that  is, 
the  development  of  a  flavour  which  is  sometimes, 
though  not  usually,  similar  to  that  of  the  undeodor¬ 
ised  fat. 

Robinson  and  Black^  have  drawn  a  sharp  dis¬ 
tinction  between  “  reverted  ”  flavours  and  the  com¬ 
paratively  intense  flavours  and  odours  associated 
with  “rancidity.”  Rancidity  is  known  to  be,  at 
any  rate  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  result  of  oxida¬ 
tion,  and  a  number  of  chemical  tests,  none  of 
which  is  very  satisfactory  as  a  test  for  edibility, 
have  been  devised  for  its  measurement.  One  of 
the  most  usual  is  the  measurement  of  peroxide 
value,  but  this  gives  results  bearing  little  relation  to 
the  rancidity  as  estimated  by  taste  and  smell,  since 
the  peroxidic  substance  is  not  itself  responsible  for 
the  rancid  flavour,  but  is  a  precursor  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  or  substances  which  cause  it.  A  very  rancid 
fat  may  therefore  have  a  low  peroxide  value. 

The  causes  of  reversion,  however,  are  not  yet 
understood  and  there  is  no  chemical  method  for  its 
estimation. 

The  author  attempted  to  establish  some  relation 


between  the  development  of  reverted  flavour  and 
the  development  of  peroxide  value  in  a  deodorised 
sample  of  groundnut  oil. 

Two  series  of  results  are  given  in  the  table. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  peroxide 
values  bears  little  relation  to  the  increasing  intensity 
of  flavour  (although  there  is  some  correspondence 
between  the  rapidity  of  increase  of  taste  intensity 
for  the  first  few  days  and  that  of  peroxide  value). 
Peroxide  values  remained  very  low  (about  l  o) 
when  the  fats  had  developed  a  flavour  sufficiently 
intense  to  render  them  useless  for  edible  purposes. 
The  variations  of  peroxide  value  during  the  period 
(one  to  two  weeks)  required  for  the  fats  to  de¬ 
velop  this  flavour  were  so  small  as  to  be  but  little 
outside  the  experimental  error. 

The  absence  of  a  chemical  test  for  reversion  is 
not,  perhaps,  a  very  serious  matter.  A  deodorised 
fat  is,  after  all,  intended  for  use  as  a  food.  It  will 
be  judged  by  the  public  according  to  its  taste,  not 
according  to  its  reaction  to  a  chemical  test;  and  for 
this  reason  taste  is  necessarily  the  only  satisfactory 
test  for  the  actual  degree  of  reversion.  It  would, 
however,  be  very  valuable  to  have  some  rapid 
method  of  determining  the  liability  of  a  fat  to 
develop  a  reverted  flavour. 

It  might  be  thought  that  where  so  vague  and 
individual  a  sense  as  that  of  taste  is  in  question,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  establish  any  sort  of 


1st  series. 


Days  after 

Taste 

Peroxide 

Days  after 

Taste 

Peroxide 

Deodonsation. 

Intensity. 

Value. 

Deodorisation. 

Intensity. 

Value. 

o 

3 

0*37 

0 

3 

0*40 

I 

3 

0-27 

I 

4- 

0-45 

2 

4-5 

030 

3 

5-5 

0-30 

3 

5 

0-30 

4 

5-5 

O' 80 

5 

4-5 

0-27 

5 

6 

I'l 

6 

5-5 

0-53 

6 

6 

0-55 

7 

6 

0-70 

7 

6-5 

0-73 

8 

6 

063 

8 

6-5 

0-65 

9 

6-5 

0-75 

10 

6-5 

0-55 

lO 

6-5 

065 

11 

7 

0-55 

12 

6-5 

o-6o 

13 

7 

0-50 

'2nd 

SERIES. 

o 

4’ 

0-47 

0 

3-5 

0-43 

I 

5 

0-53 

I 

4-5 

0-63 

2 

b 

0-77 

4  * 

5 

0-75 

5 

6-5 

O'QO 

5 

6 

0-7 

6 

7 

0-97 

6 

6-5 

0-67 

7 

7-5 

0-87 

7 

7 

0  87 

8 

8 

0-90 
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numerical  scale  of  quality.  This,  however,  is  not 
so.  By  giving  a  numerical  value  of  unity  to  a 
completely  tasteless  and  odourless  fat  and  another 
arbitrary  numerical  value  to  a  fat,  the  flavour  of 
which  will  only  just  jiermit  of  its  being  passed  for 
any  edible  purposes,  and  inserting  the  intermediate 
integers,  a  numerical  scale  is  obtained  in  which 
equal  numerical  increments  correspond  to  equal 
increments  of  intensity  of  flavour. 

V’^arious  scales  have  been  devised  by  different 
workers  and  recorded  in  the  literature.** 

It  has  been  found  quite  practicable  here  to  classify 
a  completely  tasteless  and  odourless  fat  as  i  and  a 
fat  only  just  passable  for  any  edible  purp)oses  as  6. 
The  numerical  scale,  l  to  6,  then  corresponds  to  a 
scale  of  flavours,  increasing  in  intensity  by  equal 
step>s.  The  scale  can,  of  course,  be  extended  for 
stronger  flavours  and  the  whole*  number  divisions 
can  be  subdivided.  Platt®  has  given  a  warning 
against  basing  conclusions  on  very  small  differ¬ 
ences  ol  taste,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  scale 
division  of  less  than  J  falls  within  the  experimental 
error. 

It  is  best  to  consider  these  standards  as  numerical 
quantities  corresponding,  in  general,  only  to  in¬ 
tensity  (without  reference  to  type)  of  flavour. 
However,  as  a  guide,  the  following  descriptions 
can  be  applied : 

1.  Excellent.  5.  Fair. 

2.  Very  good.  6.  Rather  poor. 

3.  Good.  7.  Poor 

4.  Good-fair.  8.  Very  poor. 

A  factor  making  more  difficult  the  quantitative 
classification  of  fats  is  the  occurrence  of  differences 
of  type,  as  well  as  of  intensity,  of  taste.  Fats  are 
sometimes  ‘obtained  with  flavours  which,  though 
marked,  are  nutty  and  pleasant.  In  spite  of  the 
agreeable  character  of  such  flavours,  they  should 
probably  be  regarded  as  defects,  at  any  rate  in  a 
fat  w'hich  is  to  be  a  constituent  of  margarine,  as 
the  flavour  will  probably  not  be  masked  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  manufacture,  but  will  enter  into  and  sp>oil 
the  flavour  of  the  final  product. 

In  general,  a  fat  should  be  classified  according 
to  the  intensity  only  of  its  taste.  However,  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  unpleasant  char¬ 
acter  of  certain  flavours,  the  objectionable  nature 
of  the  taste  having  the  force  of  a  greater  intensity 
of  normal  flavour.  Clearly  this  introduces  ques¬ 
tions  of  f)ersonal  idiosyncrasy  which  must  act  as  a 
confusing  agent.  Nevertheless,  with  the  precautions 
to  be  described,  this  difficulty  can,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  eliminated  and  a  reliable  classification 
obtained. 

Personal  Idiosyncrasies  * 

Probably  a  high  proportion  of  people  could,  with 
practice,  develop  sufficient  discrimination  of  taste 
to  become  efficient  fat-tasters.  Crocker^  concluded 


that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  particularly  acute 
sense  of  taste  in  a  fat-taster  and  that  careful  train¬ 
ing  only  is  required  (see,  however,  Moir®  for  an 
opposite  view). 

Occasionally  a  very  marked,  permanent  dullness 
of  taste  is  found  w’hich  completely  disqualifies  a 
person  as  a  taster,  but,  more  frequently,  the  ability 
to  distinguish  shades  of  taste  merely  requires  de¬ 
velopment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sense  of  taste 
is  very  subject  to  temporary  disturbance.  As  it  is 
closely  associated  with  the  sense  of  smell,  physio¬ 
logical  conditions  deadening  the  sense  of  smell— 
for  example,  the  common  cold — also  weaken  the 
ability  to  distinguish  tastes  with  accuracy.  More¬ 
over,  general  physical  condition  undoubtedly  affects 
the  sensitivity  of  the  sense  of  taste. 

In  addition  to  these  temporary  derangements, 
some  persons,  otherwise  reliable  tasters,  appear  to 
possess  a  hypersensitivity  to  the  taste  of  certain 
fats,  which  may  be  peculiarly  repellent  to  them.  A 
trace  of  such  a  flavour  {e.g.  that  of  palm  oil)  may 
lead  such  a  person  to  condemn  a  fat  that  would,  in 
fact,  pass  normal  standards.  Conversely,  some 
persons,  otherwise  possessing  discriminating  palates, 
are  somewhat  insensitive  to  some  particular  flavour. 
For  all  these  reasons  it  is  necessary  for  fats  to  be 
judged  by  a  panel,  not  by  a  single  person.  King* 
has  described  a  statistical  method  for  obtaining 
such  a  panel.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that 
her  method,  which  def>ends  on  the  use  of  test 
solutions  of  “  pure  ”  taste  (sweet,  salt,  sour,  bitter), 
would  not  be  ai>plicable  to  the  tasting  of  fats, 
where  smell  almost  certainly  plays  at  least  as  large 
a  part  as  tnie  taste. 

Panel  of  Tasters 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  best  number  to  form  a 
panel.  Armstrong  and  McFarlane*  suggest  a  panel 
of  four  or  five.  Wilson  and  Slosberg^  give  results 
for  a  panel  of  three,  while  Bate-Smith,  Brooks, 
and  Hawthorne®  suggest  five  or  six.  The  author’s 
experience  is  that  a  convenient  number  is  three  or 
four.  At  least  three  are  needed  for  safe  judging, 
while  more  than  four  wastes  time  and  adds  little  to 
accuracy.  Of  these  three  or  four  persons,  one 
should  be  responsible  for  deciding,  on  the  basis  of 
the  individual  judgments,  in  what  class  the  fat  is 
to  be  placed.  This  is  necessary,  as  a  simple  average 
of  the  individual  judgments  may  not  be  correct. 
Some  additional  weight  may  have  to  be  given  to 
the  judgment  of  the  more  experienced  members  of 
the  panel,  or  less  weight  to  the  judgment  of  a 
member  whose  capacity,  on  the  particular  occasion, 
there  may  be  reason  to  doubt.  Usually  a  single 
judgment,  very  wide  of  the  others,  should  be 
ignored,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  simply  a  mistake. 
Decisions  on  all  these  points  require  experience, 
and  the  most  experienced  member  of  the  panel 
should,  in  general,  be  responsible  for  making  them. 

The  use  of  a  panel,  by  providing  a  check,  pre- 
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vents  the  occurrence  of  mistakes  through  temporary 
failures  of  taste  in  an  individual.  It  also  reveals 
the  existence  of  any  of  those  idiosyncrasies  of  taste 
previously  referred  to  and  makes  it  possible  to 
allow  for  them. 

The  following  table  of  examples  chosen  at 
random  shows  actual  classifications  of  deodorised 
fats  by  a  panel  of  three,  and  illustrates  the  degree 
of  uniformity  obtainable : 


Type  of  Deodorised 
Fat. 

Classificat 

on. 

Maximum 

Divergence. 

Palm  kernel  . . 

A. 

3 

B. 

3 

C. 

2 

lO 

Palm  kernel  . . 

35 

35 

3 

0-5 

Groundnut 

4 

4 

4 

0-0 

Groundnut 

4 

3 

3 

I'O 

Palm  kernel  . . 

4 

3 

3 

I‘0 

Groundnut 

3 

4’5 

3 

i'5 

Groundnut 

3 

3 

3 

oo 

Groundnut 

I 

I 

2 

lO 

Palm  kernel  and  sesame 

3 

3 

25 

0-5 

Palm  kernel  . . 

3 

2 

2 

I'O 

Groundnut 

2-5 

3 

3 

0-5 

Coconut 

5 

5 

6 

i-o 

Groundnut 

I 

4 

2 

3-0 

Groundnut 

5 

45 

6 

*5 

Palm  kernel  and  sesame 

5 

4 

5 

i-o 

Palm  kernel  . . 

4 

3-5 

2-5 

15 

Groundnut 

3 

3 

3 

0-0 

Palm  kernel  . . 

3 

3 

2-5 

0-5 

Palm  kernel  and  sesame 

4 

4 

4 

0-0 

Groundnut 

5-5 

5-5 

4 

1-5 

Palm  kernel  . . 

2 

2 

2 

0-0 

Groundnut 

3 

3 

4 

I'O 

Groundnut 

I 

2 

2 

lO 

Palm  kernel  and  sesame 

4 

5 

4 

I-o 

Groundnut 

3 

4 

2 

2-0 

Groundnut 

3 

3 

2 

I-O 

Groundnut 

2 

2 

2 

0-0 

Palm  kernel  and  sesame 

3 

4 

4 

I-o 

Palm  kernel  . . 

4 

4 

3 

I-o 

Palm  kernel  and  sesame 

35 

4 

3 

I-o 

Palm  kernel  . . 

5 

4 

6 

2-0 

^6/48  M.P.  hardened  ground¬ 
nut 

4 

5 

5 

I-O 

.\rithmetic  mean 

3-3 

3-5 

33 

0-9 

A  similar  degree  of  uniformity  has  been  obtained 
by  Wilson  and  Slosberg  et  in  the  grading  of 
reconstituted  dried  eggs. 

Most  methods  of  classification  recorded  are 
similar  in  principle  to  the  above.  A  method  differ¬ 
ing  in  principle  has  been  described  by  Armstrong 
and  McFarlane.*  These  workers  used  a  panel  of 
judges,  each  member  of  which  stated  merely 
whether  the  sample  was  satisfactory  or  not.  The 
number  of  judgments  giving  a  verdict  of  “  satis¬ 
factory’  ”  was  divided  by  the  total  number  of  judges. 
This  numerical  result  was  then  multiplied  by  ten. 
For  example,  with  twelve  judges,  six  of  whom 
classified  a  sample  as  “  satisfactory’,”  a  figure  of 
five  would  be  obtained.  The  higher  the  figure 
obtained,  the  higher  the  grading  of  the  sample  was 
taken  to  be,  standards  of  from  o  to  lo  being  pos¬ 
sible. 

There  seems  to  be  no  logical  basis  for  this 
method,  and  it  would  appear  that,  e.xcept  for 
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border-line  cases,  standards  of  o  or  lo  only  should 
be  obtained  by  it. 

Conditions  for  Accurate  Tasting 

(a)  Subjective. 

As  stated  above,  the  condition  of  health  of  the 
taster  is  an  important  factor.  Any  condition  weak¬ 
ening  the  sense  of  smell  will  also  weaken  the  pxjwer 
to  discriminate  between  flavours. 

Obviously,  anything  which  exhausts  the  palate 
or  leaves  a  taste  in  the  mouth,  such  as  highly 
flavoured  foods,  etc.,  is  to  be  avoided  for  some  time 
before  tasting..  Moncrieff*®  states  that  constant  use 
of  tobacco  dulls  the  sense  of  taste,  but  King®  failed 
to  find  significant  differences  between  smokers  and 
non-smokers.  Perhaps  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
tobacco  should  be  taken  as  unsettled,  but  the 
author  has  not  found  that  moderate  smokers  are  in 
any  way  less  reliable  tasters  than  non-smokers. 

Taste  is  so  personal  a  thing  and  so  indefinite  that 
judgment  is  particularly  liable  to  be  affected  by 
prejudice  and  by  the  opinion  of  others.  Lea,^^  in  a 
D.S.I.R.  Special  Report,  has  drawn  attention  to 
the  effects  of  moods  and  associations  in  confusing 
the  taster.  It  is  therefore  important  that  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  tasting  panel  should  give  their  decisions 
first  without  knowledge  of  the  opinions  of  the  other 
members  and  without  any  indication  of  the  quality 
to  be  exp>ected.  An  experienced  taster  will  prob¬ 
ably  feel  himself  to  be  quite  self-reliant,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  suggestion  affects  everyone 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  In  order  to  ensure  that 
the  verdicts  of  the  panel  can  be  used  as  a  genuine 
check  on  each  other,  they  should  first  be  given 
independently,  and  Wilson  and  Slosberg"  have 
described  in  detail  a  convenient  method  of  ensuring 
that  this  is  done.  There  is,  however,  no  reason 
why  an  experienced  taster  should  not  retaste  an  oil 
if  his  first  judgment  is  found  to  be  seriously  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  panel. 

(b)  Objective. 

By  far  the  most  important  objective  condition 
for  the  accurate  grading  of  fats  by  taste  is  the 
absence  of  smells  and  stuffiness.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  due  to  the  large  part  played  by  smell  in 
”  taste.”  It  is  extremely  important  that  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  should  be  fresh  and  odourless.  A  stuffy 
atmosphere,  or  one  containing  strong  odours,  may 
make  it  impossible  to  detect  the  flavour  even  of  a 
fat  of  definitely  poor  quality. 

It  is  also  desirable  to  choose  a  room  that  is 
reasonably  quiet  and  free  from  distracting  sights 
and  sounds.  To  detect  the  faint  flavours  of  de¬ 
odorised  fats  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  classify 
them  requires  concentration;  distractions,  even  if 
quite  unconnected  with  the  sense  of  taste  or  smell, 
make  this  difficult  or  impossible.  Moncrieff’s  asser¬ 
tion^®  that  “  in  the  case  of  man,  sensitivity  of  taste 
is  found  under  conditions  of  repose  and  freedom 
from  distraction  ”  is  unquestionably  correct. 
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The  temperature  of  the  fat  sample  is  an  im- 
p>ortant  factor.  A  sample  that  is  either  definitely 
hot  or  definitely  cold  produces  in  the  mouth  a 
sensation  of  heat  or  cold,  quite  separate  from,  but 
confusing,  the  sense  of  taste.  The  sample  should 
therefore  be  at  about  blood  heat,  so  that  no  marked 
sensation  other  than  that  of  taste  (and  smell)  is 
produced. 

It  is  advisable  to  melt,  before  tasting,  the  few 
fats  which  are  solid  at  blood  heat,  so  as  to  obtain, 
as  far  as  possible,  uniformity  of  coiYiitions.  Palm 
oil,  in  particular,  if  set,  has  a  grittiness  that  inter¬ 
feres  with  accurate  tasting. 

Lea”  has  adversely  criticised  the  method  of 
assessing  flavours  by  permitting  numbers  of  people 
to  taste  numbers  of  samples,  partly  on  the  ground 
that  other  qualities,  such  as  warmth,  roughness, 
oiliness,  etc.,  are  combined  in  the  brain  with  taste 
and  smell.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  this 
cnticism  has  little  substance,  so  long  as  care  is 
taken  to  ensure  that  all  samples  are  tasted  at 
approximately  the  same  temperature  and  in  the 
same  physical  state. 

Exhaustion  of  the  Palate 

The  usual  opinion  appears  to  be  that  the  palate 
quickly  tires  and  that  only  a  small  number  of 
samples  can  be  successfully  tasted  at  a  time.  The 
author’s  exp)erience  is  that  with  fats  of  reasonably 
good  quality  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  tasting 
up  to  about  ten  samples  in  a  batch.  Larger 
numbers  certainly  do  temporarily  weaken  the  power 
to  discriminate,  while  a  single  really  bad  sample 
will,  for  a  short  time,  have  the  same  effect.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  palate’s  sensitivity  is  increased  by 
the  first  sip,  to  which  it  is  often  rather  insensitive, 
so  that  it  is  advisable  to  treat  the  first  sip  as  a 
“  sensitiser  ”  only.  Lea'^  refers  to  the  use  of  fruit 
juices  to  restore  the  sensitivity  of  the  palate,  but 
the  value  of  these  restoratives  is  rather  doubtful. 

The  best  method  of  tasting  is  by  the  use  of  a 
small  spoon,  which  should  be  of  a  material  such  as 
nickel  or  stainless  steel,  which  will  not  impart  a 
taste  to  the  oil.  Glass  would  be  excellent  for  the 
purjKse.  The  fat  should  be  moved  about  the 
mouth  before  swallowing,  and  sufficient  must  be 
taken  to  make  this  possible.  Half  an  ordinary  tea¬ 
spoonful  will  be  found  about  right. 

Another  method  is  to  take  a  much  larger  quahtity 
of  fat,  which  is  rolled  round  the  mouth  and  finally 
ejected  without  being  swallowed.  Although  there 
are  obvious  advantages  to  the  taster  in  this  method, 
which  is  used  with  apparent  success,  the  author’s 
personal  experience  is  that  it  is  less  satisfactory 
than  the  method  first  described,  as  the  act  of 
swallowing  has  an  effect  in  allowing  the  taste  to  be 
appreciate. 

Some  deodorised  fats  (notably  groundnut  oil), 
when  fresh  from  the  cooler,  often  possess  a  marked 
nutty  flavour.  This  is  often  quite  pleasant, 
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although  frequently  fairly  strong.  This  flavour 
passes  away  rapidly  as  the  fat  stands.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  advisable  to  allow  a  freshly  prepared  batch  of 
fat  to  stand  for  some  time  (say,  an  hour)  before 
sampling. 

Conclusions 

It  is  possible  to  classify  deodorised  fats  consist¬ 
ently  and  accurately  by  means  of  their  flavours, 
and  quasi-quantitative  tables  of  classification  can 
be  constructed. 

Certain  conditions  must  be  observed  to  ensure 
accuracy.  Of  these,  the  most  important  are  the  use 
of  a  panel  of  tasters  and  a  tasting-room  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  which  is  fresh  and  free  from  odours. 

Fats  to  be  tasted  should  be  in  a  similar  physical 
condition.  They  should  be  tasted  liquid  and  at  a 
temperature  as  near  as  p>ossible  to  blood  heat. 

Although  a  few  persons  have  a  permanent  weak¬ 
ness  of  taste,  a  high  proportion,  with  practice,  can 
become  efficient  tasters.  There  should  therefore  be 
no  serious  difficulty  in  the  training  of  a  panel. 

There  is  no  chemical  test  at  present  for  reverted 
flavour,  and  it  seems  clear  that  tasting  must  remain 
the  best  method. 

It  would  appear  to  be  most  desirable  that  a 
generally  recognised  system  of  classification  of  de¬ 
odorised  fats,  based  on  flavour,  should  be  adopted, 
and  such  a  system  seems  to  be  quite  practicable. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr,  H.  WeatheraU, 
F.R.I.C.,  for  collaboration  in  the  investigation  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  first  section  and  to  the  Directors  of 
J.  Bibby  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  for  permission  to  publish  this 
article. 
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A  corner  of  the  sugar-dried  egg  laboratory. 


Sugar-Dried  Egg  for  Cakes 

C.  F.  M.  FRYD,  B.Sc.,  A.R.C.S.,  A.R.I.C. 

Produced  by  Canada  for  the  Ministry  of  Food  as  an  alternative  to  rrozen  or  fresh 
egg  pulp  in  the  manufacture  of  sjx)nge  goods  and  of  all  cakes  where  the  aeration 
is  solely  due  to  the  beating  of  egg-sugar  mixture,  sugar-dried  egg  should  prove  to 
be  a  fine  quality  product  for  the  post-war  confectioner.  This  article  discusses  the 
part  played  by  the  Liverpool  Laboratory  of  the  Department  of  the  Government 
Chemist  in  devising  methods  of  analysis  and  routine  examination. 


SUGAR-DRIED  egg  is  obtained  by  the  spray 
drying  of  a  melange  of  whole  egg  of  the 
best  quality,  into  which  is  dissolved  such  amount 
of  fine  cane  sugar  as  will  produce  33  per  cent,  of 
sugar  in  the  final  product.  By  the  introduction  of 
this  sugar  two  important  results  are  obtained: 
(i)  The  high  beating  power  of  the  fresh  whole  egg 
is  unaffected  by  the  process  of  drying.  (2)  The 
storage  life  of  die  dried  product,  especially  as  re¬ 
gards  its  beating  power,  is  greatly  prolonged.  In 
fact.  It  may  be  said  that  under  normal  conditions 
the  beating  power  of  a  given  sample  of  sugar-dried 
egg  does  not  diminish  measurably  in  any  reason¬ 
able  commercial  storage  period,  as  long  as  the 
packet  remains  hermetically  sealed. 

In  January,  1945,  it  had  to  be  decided  which 
particular  examinations  might  be  desirable  and  pos¬ 
sible  on  routine  samplings  totalling,  possibly,  thou- 
^ds  a  year.  The  total  percentage  of  egg  solids 
in  the  product  was  obviously  of  interest,  especially 
considering  the  great  disparity  between  the  costs  of 
^®d  egg  and  cane  sugar;  but  of  almost  equal  im¬ 
portance  was  the  moisture  figure,  which  bore  a 
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close  relationship  with  keeping  and  baking  quality. 
Other  determinations  mentioned  as  desirable  were 
various  forms  of  beating  tests,  fluorescence,  and 
protein  solubility  measurements. 

Sugar  Estimation 

The  determination  of -the  sugar  content  of  the 
product  was  one  of  the  first  problems  to  be  tackled. 
Sugar  estimation  is,  of  course,  a  subject  with  a 
copious  literature,  and  many  methods  are  avail¬ 
able  which  enable  it  to  be  performed  on  almost  any 
mixture  of  substances.  Complex  as  the  egg  is  in 
its  variety  of  proteins  and  lipoids,  it  was  not  an 
actual  method  of  analysis  which  produced  diffi¬ 
culties,  but  the  production  of  a  method  which 
would  enable  two  laboratory  assistants  to  make 
thirty  to  forty  determinations  a  day,  accurate  to, 
say,  ±05  per  cent.  For  the  sake  of  speed  and 
convenience,  it  was  decided  to  concentrate  on  a 
direct  reading  of  the  polarisation  of  a  cleared  sugar 
solution.  Many  clearing  agents  were  tried,  and 
many  difficulties  encountered.  In  the  end  three 


fairly  satisfactory'  agents,  or  combinations  of 
agents,  were  found,  and  formed  the  basis  of  a 
publication  in  the  Analyst  of  December,  1945.^ 
Probably  the  simplest  of  these  is  a  strong  (25  per 
cent.)  solution  of  silico-tungstic  acid;  unfortunately 
the  reagent  is  extremely  expensive  and  not  always 
easy  to  obtain.  Early  consignments  of  sugar-dried 
egg  showed  considerable  variations  in  sugar  con¬ 
tent,  but  with  the  growth  of  the  industry  teething 
troubles  seem  to  have  vanished,  and  nowadays  it  is 
rare  for  any  sample  to  be  more  than  a  fraction  of 
I  per  cent,  outside  specification. 

Determination  of  Moisture  Content 

The  moisture  content  of  sugar-dried  egg  is  a 
figure  which  is  of  great  importance,  not  only  in 
itself,  but  also  because  other  data,  such  as  sugar 
content,  are  usually  calculated  to  the  dry  weight. 
For  routine  purposes  the  N.P.L/meter  of  the  Bald¬ 
win  Instrument  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  used  and  found  to  be 
quite  satisfactory.  Checking  and  standardising  are 
done  by  dry -off  methods,  or  by  Tate  and  Warren’s 
modification  of  the  Dean  and  Stark  method.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  sugar-dried  egg  is,  within 
certain  limits,  a  very'  hygroscopic  substance; 
samples  entering  the  laboratory’  with  a  moisture 
content  of  about  3  per  cent,  will  condition  to  about 
6-8  per  cent,  within  a  few  hours  if  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  of  a  normal  day  of  England’s  summer. 
It  is  surprising  how  rapidly  the  exposed  egg  loses 
its  baking  properties;  a  first-class  sample  may  be¬ 
come  almost  useless  within  a  week  or  so  if  left  op)en 
for  that  period. 


Beating  Properties  and  Methods 

Determinations  of  beating  power  have,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  given  rise  to  more  differences  of  technique 
(and  also  differences  of  opinion)  among  labora¬ 
tories  throughout  the  world  than  almost  any  other 
asf>ect  of  analysis.  Methods  have  been  examined 
in  the  Government  laboratory  based  on  the  use  of 
ihe  “Mixmaster”  and  “Hobart”  beating  machines, 
including  both  direct  measurement  of  volume  of 
foam  produced,  and  that  calculated  from  density 
measurements.  As  a  result  of  lengthy  experiments 
it  has  been  found  that  minor  differences  in,  say, 
speed  of  motor  or  clearance  between  beater  and 
side  of  mixing  bowl  may  have  considerable  effects 
on  reproducibility,  while  normal  variations  in  air 
temperature  and  humidities  may,  in  some  circum¬ 
stances,  have  surprising  effects.  One  method  con¬ 
fidently  given  was  found  to  involve  loss  by  evapora¬ 
tion  during  beating  of  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
water  present.  If  this  loss  were  substantially  pre¬ 
vented  by  raising  the  relative  humidity  to  %  per 
cent,  the  foam  volume  was  almost  doubled. 


Experiments  on  Baking  Quality 

After  experiments  to  determine  whether  other 
physical  properties,  such  as  viscosity  or  surface 
tension,  could  be  satisfactorily  linked  with  beating 
power  had  proved  abortive,  the  question  was  re¬ 
examined  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ultimate 
criterion,  i.e.  the  actual  baking  quality  of  the 
sample.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Butler 
of  the  Liverpool  City  Technical  College,  and  of 
Mr.  Devlin,  head  of  the  Bakery  Section  there,  it 
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was  possible  to  see  how  sugar-dried  egg  could 
actually  be  used  to  produce  sponge  go^s;  and 
with  their  help  and  advice  to  obtain  a  beater  and 
an  oven  comparable  with  those  used  in  small- 
scale  bakery  practice.  After  an  initial  period  of 
trial  and  error,  a  miniature  technique  was  stan¬ 
dardised  for  the  determination,  which  has  become, 
so  far  as  the  author  and  his  colleagues  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  final  arbiter  of  baking  quality,  and 
one  which  is  almost  independent  of  the  human 
factor. 

According  to  this  method,  the  beater — 10/3  qt. 
Hobart — is  set  up  with  the  fittings  for  a  3  qt.  bowl, 
but  inside  this  is  fixed  a  smaller  bowl  of  stoneware, 
some  6  in.  in  diameter  at  the  top,  4  in.  deep,  and 
holding  about  0  3  of  a  gallon.  A  special  beater  has 
been  constructed,  by  adapting  one  provided  by  the 
maker,  so  as  to  give  very  small  clearance  between 
the  wires  of  the  beater  and  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  bowl. 

Into  this  bowl  is  introduced  108  ml.  of  water  at 
30*  C.,  54  g.  of  the  sample  of  sugar-dried  egg, 
and  100  g.  of  dry  sugar  at  room  temperature:  the 
ingredients  are  well  mixed  with  a  fork,  care  being 
taken  to  break  up  any  obvious  lumps.  The  mix¬ 
ture  is  then  whisked  for  ten  minutes  exactly  on 
speed  3  of  the  Hobart.  The  time  is  measured  by 
stop  watch;  but  experiments  have  proved  that  with 
samples  of  normal  quality  no  serious  variation  is 
produced  by  using  any  period  from  about  eight 
minutes  to  as  much  as  forty — the  curve  of  density 
of  foam  against  time  has,  in  this  particular  appara¬ 
tus,  become  a  straight  line  over  that  range. 

After  beating,  a  portion  (about  8  g.)  is  removed 
for  density  determination,  and  115  g.  National 


plain  flour,  freshly  sifted,  is  incorporated  into  the 
remainder  with  the  aid  of  a  table  fork.  It  is 
recognised  that  the  unwanted  “  human  factor  ” 
enters  the  test  at  this  point,  but  unfortunately  it 
has  not  yet  been  p>ossible  to  obtain  any  mechanical 
mixer  which  gives  quite  as  good  a  cake  as  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  hand  mixing,  and  it  remains  the  aim  to 
simulate  as  far  as  possible  the  best  baking  practice. 
By  some  two  minutes’  light  folding  and  mixing, 
therefore,  the  batter  is  “  cleared,”  and  two  equal 
p>ortions  of  6  oz.  each  are  weighed  into  previously 
greased  sp)onge  tins.  These  tins  are  seamless  and 
circular,  6  in.  in  diameter,  ij  in.  deep.  Tins 
which  have  been  previously  dulled  in  the  oven  to 
avoid  radiation  irregularities  in  heating  are  used. 
The  oven  is  a  small  electrically  heated  pastry  oven, 
internally  some  2  feet  by  3  feet  by  9  in.  high.  It 
is  maintained  at  425*  F.  by  three-heat  switches  on 
top  and  bottom  elements:  a  porcelain  bowl  of  water 
is  kept  inside  to  ensure  that  internal  humidity  con¬ 
ditions  do  not  vary  throughout  the  day.  Baking 
takes  exactly  twenty  minutes  at  this  temperature, 
and  arrangements  are  made  to  have  the  next 
sample  ready  as  the  first  is  due  for  removal  from 
the  oven. 

Standards  for  Baking  .Quality 

Many  methods  have  been  suggested  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  quality  of  sjxjnge  cakes  produced 
from  samples.  So  long  as  gross  abnormalities  of 
texture  or  flavour  are  absent,  the  commercial  baker 
is  interested  mainly  in  the  apparent  volume,  and 
more  particularly  the  height,  of  his  cakes.  For 
that  reason  the  following  method  of  judging  baking 
quality  has  been  adopted.  The  two  cakes  are 
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Fine^iiiality  sponges  produced  from  sugar-dried  egg. 


turned  out  lightly  on  to  cheese  cloth,  supported  on  a 
fine  metal  grill,  and  dusted  with  sugar.  After  five 
minutes’  cooling  one  is  placed,  base  downward,  on 
a  smooth  surface,  and  on  top  of  it  and  inverted 
is  placed  its  fellow  produced  from  the  same  sample. 
If  any  irregularities  are  present,  the  upper  cake 
may  be  rotated  so  as  to  produce  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  horizontal  topmost  surface,  and  the 
combined  height  of  the  two  cakes  at  four  points 
90"  apart  on  the  circumference  is  measured,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  result  as  the  average  height,  to  the 
nearest  tenth  of  an  inch,  of  the  two  cakes.  This 
figure  is  repK)rted,  together  with  the  foam  density 
and  a  verbal  report,  as  the  final  judgment.  To 
take  an  example,  a  reasonably  good  specimen  of 
sugar-dried  egg  gave  the  following  result : 

Density  of  foam:  025. 

Height  of  two  cakes:  3-1,  2-9,  3-1,  3  0,  average 
rep)orted,  3-0. 

Verbal  report :  Excellent. 

Other  things  being  normal,  the  verbal  report 
“  Excellent  ”  is  given  to  all  cakes  of  which  the 
combined  height  of  the  pair  is  29  in.  and  over; 
“  Good  ”  to  those  from  2  5  in.  to  2  8  in.;  “  Barely 
Acceptable”  to  those  from  21  in.  to  24  in.;  and 
“  Useless  for  Sp)onges  ”  for  those  below  2  in.  These 
reports  are  based  in  the  first  instance  on  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  from  the  trade;  it  is  {perhaps  argu¬ 
able  that  this  opinion  was  subconsciously  affected 
at  the  time,  at  least  in  the  lower  part  of  the  scale, 
by  many  years  of  unhappy  war-time  experience, 
and  that  the  datum  line  for  the  lower  qualities  may 
in  the  future  have  to  be  raised. 

Variations  in  Baking  and  Beating 

Some  account  of  experiences  in  varying  condi¬ 
tions  of  baking  and  beating  may  be  of  value. 
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Opportunities  have  occurred  to  compare  results  ob¬ 
tained  under  otherwise  identical  conditions  when 
using  Canadian  sugar-dried  egg  with  those  pro¬ 
duct  by  the  use  of  frozen  and  fresh  egg  pulps. 
Experiments  have  been  conducted  with  various 
types  of  flour,  and  with  beats  and  batters  at  various 
temperatures,  and  it  has  been  found  that,  as 
regards  baking  quality  on  sponge  goods,  there  is 
very  little  to  choose  between  the  b^t  sugar-dried 
egg  and  fresh  or-  frozen  egg  pulp.  At  one  time 
there  were  rumours  that  sugar-dried  egg  had  to  be 
treated  gently.  Warnings  were  given  against  “over¬ 
heating.”  With  a  pre-war  cake  ratio" 

(i  lb.  of  sugar,  i  lb.  of  flour,  and  i  pint  egg)  this 
is  definitely  not  so;  egg  and  sugar  mixtures  have 
been  beaten  for  periods  up  to  sixty  minutes  without 
any  effect  whatever  on  the  height  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  cake.  Some  bakers  have  said  they  consider 
it  essential  to  warm  the  sugar  before  adding  it. 
This  is  merely  a  method  of  warming  the  resulting 
mix,  and  in  the  Government  laboratory  the  result 
is  more  easily  and  accurately  attained  by  adding 
the  water  to  the  egg  powder  at  a  known  tempera¬ 
ture.  Incidentally,  a  much  lighter  foam  can,  as 
every  baker  knows,  be  obtained  by  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  mix  higher  than  the  figure 
quoted;  this  was  not  found  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  cake  once  the  limiting  figure  of  about  27*  C. 
(80*  F.)  is  reached,  and  it  certainly  makes  the 
question  of  loss  of  water  by  evaporation  more 
serious  and  more  dependent  on  possibly  varying 
air  conditions. 

At  the  outset  doubts  about  the  effect  of  grain 
size  in  the  sugar  used  for  making  batters  were  en¬ 
countered.  A  series  of  experiments  with  sugars  of 
various  types  from  large  granulated  to  icing  put 
the  matter  on  a  more  realistic  footing,  and  a  final 
series  with  sugar  already  dissolved  in  a  syrup 
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before  adding  blew  into  thin  air  the  last  remains  of 
the  theory  that  the  sugar  grain  had  any  mechani¬ 
cal  part  to  play  in  the  beating  process.  Grain  size 
in  sugar  has  no  effect  on  foam  density  or  cake 
height  as  long  as  the  sugar  crystals  are  not  too  large 
to  dissolve  completely  during  the  beating  period. 
Nor  does  it  matter  whether  the  sugar  came  origin¬ 
ally  from  the  cane  or  the  beet  as  long  as  it  is  white, 
dry,  and  free  from  invert  sugar. 

When  the  extraction  rate  of  commercial  plain 
flours  was  raised  from  85  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent., 
experiments  were  conducted  to  see  if  the  change 
had  any  effect  on  the  height  of  cakes  produced 
according  to  this  laboratory’s  formula.  Results  of 
many  experiments  indicate  that  any  alteration  is 
so  small  as  to  be  insignificant.  On  the  other  hand, 
special  low  extraction  Canadian  cake  flours,  of 
which  samples  were  obtained  through  the  courtesy 
of  Canadian  friends,  give  marked  increases  (from 
10  to  20  per  cent.)  in  cake  volume. 

Solubility  Values 

In  present  conditions  of  rationed  supplies  and 
^  shortage  of  labour  and  accommodation,  it  is  not 
possible  to  conduct  baking  experiments  on  every 
sample  of  sugar-dried  egg  received;  nor  would  such 
a  comprehensive  examination  be  necessary.  In  a 
recent  article  in  Food  Manufacture-  there  was  de¬ 
scribed  a  sorting  method,  based  on  measurements 
of  flubrescence  and  protein  solubility,  used  to  pick 
I  out  a  fraction  of  the  incoming  samples  of  ordinary 

spray-dried  egg  for  further  examination;  the  same 
method  was  adopted  for  samples  of  sugar-dried 
egg.  So  far  it  has  not  been  possible  to  find  such  a 
close  correlation  for  the  sugar-dried  product;  it  is 
obvious,  for  instance,  that  the  Haenni  value  for 
solubility,  being  a  measure  of  increase  of  refractive 
[  index  due  to  soluble  substances,  is  seriously  affected 

by  the  quantity  of  sugar  present,  not  always  an  un- 
^  varying  figure.  Nevertheless,  it  may  safely  be  said 

that  a  protein  solubility  lower  than  a  given  figure 
I  or  a  fluorescence  value  markedly  higher  than  the 

[  ijormal  is  sufficiently  suspicious  to  warrant  a 

,  baking  test,  and  a  proportion  of  every  batch  or 

’  mark  received  is  always  baked, 

j  Has  sugar-dried  egg  come  to  stay?  That  is 

,  naturally  a  question  which  interests  many;  but  in 

j  the  author’s  opinion,  provided  its  price  is  com- 

f  petitive,  its  cleanness  of  working  and  readj'  avail¬ 

ability  when  required  make  it  a  very  suitable 
,  alternative  to  frozen  pulp,  especially  for  the  smaller 

j  baker. 

>  Note. — The  author  extends  his  thanks  to  the  Chemist- 

in-Charge  of  the  Liverpool  I.Aboratory  of  the  Department 
1  of  the  Government  Chemist,  and  others  of  his  staff,  for 

help  in  the  writing  of  this  article,  and  to  the  Govern- 
j  ment  Chemist  for  permission  to  publish  it. 
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Enzymes  in  Wheat  Technology 

The  first  of  a  series ’of  monographs  to  be  published 
by  the  American  Association  of  Cereal  Chemists  is 
a  book*  whose  value  will  be  greatest  to  cereal 
chemists,  the  majority  of  whom  are  concerned  with 
the  technologies  of  flour  milling  and  bread  baking, 
but  its  make-up  is  such  as  to  extend  its  usefulness 
to  others. 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  general  chemistry 
of  enzymes,  and  covers  such  matters  as  classifica¬ 
tion,  nomenclature,  preparation,  and  properties. 
The  remaining  chapters  fall  into  two  groups. 
Chapters  2,  4,  6,  etc.,  each  deal  with  a  particular 
class  of  enzyme  such  as  the  amylases,  the  esterases, 
or  the  proteases,  while  the  twin  chapters,  3,  5,  7, 
etc.,  deal  with  the  roles  played  by  these  enzymes 
in  the  technologies  of  milling  and  baking.  Thus 
the  book  acts  both  as  a  general  textlx)ok  on 
enzymes  and  as  a  special  monograph  in  which  our 
present  knowledge  concerning  the  enzymes  in 
wheat  and  their  importance  in  the  commercial  uses 
of  wheat  and  its  products  are  collected  together. 

The  chapters  are  written  by  separate  contribu¬ 
tors.  This,  as  stated  by  the  editor  in  his  preface, 
presents  its  own  problems  to  the  reader  and  results 
in  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping  of  information, 
which  is,  however,  offset  by  the  authority  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  experts  who  have  written  the 
chapters. 

Enzymes  in  Yeast  Fermentation 

In  the  production  of  bread  by  the  yeast  fer¬ 
mentation  of  a  wheaten  flour  dough  many  enzyme 
systems  are  involved.  The  starch,  containing  its 
straight  chain  (amylose)  and  branched  chain 
(amylopectin)  components,  is  attacked  by  the  a 
and  amylases  with  the  production  of  dextrins 
and  sugars.  The  changes  that  CKCur  depend  not 
only  on  the  enzyme  content  of  the  flour,  which 
itself  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  wheat  from 
which  the  flour  was  milled,  e.g.  whether  or  not 
it  is  sprouted,  but  also  on  the  susceptibility  of  the 
starch  to  attack.  This  in  its  turn  depends  on, 
among  other  things,  the  mechanical  damage  caused 
to  the  starch  granules  during  milling.  In  addition, 
amylases  may  be  introduced  into  the  flour  by  the 
use  of  malted  wheat  or  barley  preparations.  Con¬ 
sideration  has  also  to  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
amylase  activity  is  modified  by  the  conditions  of 
fermentation  such  as  temperature  and  pH  as  well 
as  by  the  conditions  of  baking. 

Protease  Activity 

A  similar  complicated  story  surrounds  the  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  flour  protein  during  the  bread¬ 
making  process.  The  characteristics  of  this  pro- 

*  Enzymes  and  their  Role  in  Wheat  Technology. 
Edited  by  J.  Ansel  Anderson.  Pp.  371 -fix.  New  York. 
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tein  are  largely  influenced  by  the  oxidation-reduc¬ 
tion  systems  in  the  dough,  which  systems  are 
affected  by  substances  in  the  flour  or  in  the  yeast 
or  which  are  deliberately  added  by  the  miller  or 
baker.  In  addition,  the  protein  is  modified  by 
protease  activity,  which  activity  is  influenced  by 
certain  oxidising  and  reducing  substances  in  the 
flour. 

Enzymes  and  Bread  Quality 

A  third  series  of  complicated  reactions  take  place 
as  the  result  of  the  yeast  fermentation  of  the  dough. 
Much  valuable  work  has  been  done  in  elucidating 
the  parts  played  by  these  various  enzyme  systems 
in  determining  dough  and  bread  quality,  and  now 
this  work  has  been  collected  together  and  critically 
reviewed,  the  reader  of  this  book  should  have  a 
clearer  knowledge  and  greater  uoderstanding  of  the 
various  problems  involved.  In  addition,  the  book 
should  act  as  a  stimulant  to  further  research,  and 
in  this  connexion  its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  each  chapter  has  its  own  full  bibliography. 

This  monograph  should  be  of  considerable  value 
to  all  cereal  chemists,  and  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Cereal  Chemists,  as  well  as  the  individuals 
concerned  in  its  production,  are  to  be  congratulated, 
— P.  Halton. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Research 

Reviewing  the  work  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Preservation  Research  Station,  Campden,  Mr.  F. 
Hirst,  M.Sc,,  A.R.C.Sc.,  the  Director,  states  in  his 
introduction  to  the  annual  report  for  1945,  that  the 
work  has  proceeded  smoothly  and  the  end  of  the 
war  has  been  reached  without  any  serious  curtail¬ 
ment  of  the  station’s  activities. 

For  the  sixth  consecutive  year  the  work  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  maintenance  of  standards  under 
the  Ministry  of  Food  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canning 
Orders  was  continued,  and  2,028  samples  sent  in 
by  inspectors  were  examined. 

Among  the  research  and  expierimental  work 
undertaken  in  the  laboratory  were  the  causes  of 
variable  vacua  in  cans,  vitamin  C  in  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  quality  of  canned  fruits,  pW  of 
canned  vegetables,  disposal  of  factory  effluents, 
fruit  gumming  of  plums,  and  frozen  pack  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

An  article  on  recent  progress  in  the  study  of 
hydrogen  swells  is  contributed  by  F.  Hirst  and 
VV.  B.  Adam.  “The  Internal  Corrosion  of  Cans” 
(Progress  Report  III)  is  the  title  of  a  paper  by 
Denis  Dickinson,  and  the  effect  of  dithiocarbamate 
spray  residues  on  canned  blackcurrants  is  discussed 
by  B.  Adam,  D.  Dickinson,  and  R.  W.  Marsh. 
Another  interesting  paper  is  “  Estimation  of 
Maturity  of  Canned  Green  Peas,”  by  W.  B.  Adam 
and  D.  Dickinson. 


Low  Temperature  Tasting 

The  results  of  tests  made  of  the  effect  of  cooling 
fruits  of  inferior  quality  and  serving  them  to  critics 
with  fruits  of  superior  quality  at  room  temperature 
are  contained  in  a  note  from  the  International 
Association  summarising  experiments  at  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Some  of  the  judges  did  not  realise  that  half  of  the 
same  apple  had  been  held  at  33®  F.  and  the  other 
at  72“  F.  and  that  they  were  eating  slices  of  the 
same  apple  merely  served  at  different  temperatures. 
The  judges  were  consistent  in  their  evaluation  that 
apples  served  at  the  low  temperature  were  superior 
in  quality  and  an  inferior  apple  served  cold  was 
preferred  to  a  superior  quality  apple  served  at 
72®  F. 


Plum  Brandy  and  Some  By- 
Products 

Made  from  the  juice  of  ripe  plums  fermented  in 
open  or  closed  vats  and  distilled,  plum  brandy  is  a 
speciality  of  Central  and  South-East  Europe. 
Siometimes  processing  is  conducted  scientifically, 
but  in  other  cases  in  a  primitive  way. 

According  to  V.  Stuchlik  {Chem.  Obzor.,  1946, 
21,  pp.  60-^),  the  best  plums  contain  up  to  12  per 
cent,  of  glucose,  and  the  original  fermented  juice 
has  an  alcoholic  content  of  about  6  per  cent.  In 
his  method,  used  in  Slovakia,  the  distillate  is  led 
oyer  an  extractor  that  removes  not  only  wax  but 
also  an  oil,  having  the  following  characteristics: 


Density  . .  . .  . .  0*88 

Refractive  index  ..  ..  i'254 

Acid  numiHT  . .  . .  . .  25-28 

Saponification  value  . .  . .  179- 197 

Iodine  value  . .  . .  . .  67-77 

The  values  of  the  wax  are: 

Acid  number  . .  . .  . .  62‘3 

Saponification  value  ..  ..  174-182 

Iodine  value  . .  . .  . .  56'6-56-8 


The  plum  brandy  usually  contains  free  acid, 
aldehydes,  higher  alcohols,  and  faint  traces  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  (from  the  plums),  as  well  as  ap¬ 
preciable  amounts  of  esters  which  conduce  to  its 
attractive  flavour  and  bouquet.  The  plums  used 
are  varieties  of  Prunus  domestica  and  P.  insititia. 
The  residues  from  the  fermentation,  etc.,  cannot  be 
used  as  fodder  for  animals,  but  have  been  made 
into  compost  fertiliser. 

The  kernels  amount  to  13  per  cent,  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  plums,  and  contain  40  f>er  cent,  of 
oil,  having  the  following  characteristics: 

Refractive  index  at  20®  C.  . .  i’47o6-i-4727 

Acid  number  ..  ..  ..  o-743-i‘635 

Saponification  value  . .  . .  i97‘5-2077 

Iodine  value  ..  ..  ..  78'0-8i'2 
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Inner  portion  of  foreshore  at  Mumbles,  where  oyster-dredging  skiffs  were  moored  in  1880. 


Mumbles  Oysters  Again 


The  Mumbles  oyster  fisheries  industry,  which 
fifty  years  ago  had  an  annual  intake  of  £30,000 
as  compared  with  Whitstable’s  £34,000  for  the  same 
year,  is  to  be  resuscitated  if  cleanliness  tests  made 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  this 
autumn  prove  favourable. 

The  decline  of  these  fisheries  has  been  gradual, 
from  its  heyday  in  1879,  when  the  Swansea  Cor¬ 
poration  licensed  over  a  hundred  oyster  fishing 
boats,  to  present  times,  when  only  one  replica  of 
the  old  boats  remains,  and  not  more  than  five  or 
six  of  the  oyster  fishermen  are  left  in  the  district 
out  of  the  thousands  who  at  one  time  drew  their 
livelihood  directly  or  indirectly  from  oysters. 

Location  of  Oyster  Beds 

The  beds  are  undoubtedly  the  oldest  in  Great 
Britain.  Contemp)orary  chroniclers  of  Elizabeth’s 
reign  record  a  cargo  of  Mumbles  oysters  being 
shipped  from  Tenby  in  1580,  while  there  is  a  tra¬ 
dition  that  Pliny  the  Younger  used  to  draw  his 
oyster  supplies  from  Mumbles  (originally  called 
Oystermouth),  A  few  beds  exist  within  Milford 
Haven,  but  the  largest  are  found  in  the  open  sea 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and, 
although  the  beds  were  in  existence  at  this  p>eriod, 
intensive  working  did  not  seem  to  start  until  the 
1870’s.  In  1864  the  Oystermouth  beds  were 
claimed  to  be  the  finest  in  Great  Britain,  and  a 
.wtness  at  a  Select  Committee  on  Oyster  Fisheries 
in  1876  gave  evidence  that  there  were  about  130 
boats  working  in  the  trade  in  1866;  ten  years  later 
the  figures  had  nearly  doubled.  In  1872,  16,000,000 
oysters  were  taken;  but  from  1880  onwards  the 
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industry  gradually  decreased,  and  in  1900  only 
about  twenty-five  boats  were  employed.  Now 
there  are  none.  The  death-blow  to  the  industry 
was  struck  when  a  lay-up  which  the  boats  had  been 
using,  and  which  is  an  essential  for  their  safety 
during  bad  weather  on  the  Mumbles  section  of  the 
coast,  was  filled  in  to  allow  for  the  extension  of 
the  Mumbles  Railway;  while  the  coup  de  grace  was 
administered  when  the  beds  were  suspected  of 
being  infected  with  the  “  oyster  disease  ”  which 
worried  so  many  other  British  and  European  beds 
in  1920-21.  Sporadic  fishing  continued  after  this 
date,  but  the  last  dredge  of  25,400  oysters  landed 
in  1934  sold  for  £100  as  compared  with  £300 
obtained  for  90,750  landed  in  1929. 

The  boats  themselves  evolved  with  the  industry. 
The  first  boat  converted  specifically  for  oyster 
dredging  was  a  pleasure  yacht,  the  Pearl,  bought 
for  the  purpose  in  Bristol  in  1858.  This  was  suit¬ 
ably  stren^hened,  but  later  boats  were  decked 
40-footers  with  6-in.  keels  and  sp>ecially  designed 
dredge  winches,  which  in  the  ’eighties  and  ’nine¬ 
ties  took  approximately  800  to  900  oysters  a  day. 

Catches  were  sold  at  a  normal  price  of  4s.  a  long 
hundred,  making  a  day’s  income  for  a  boat  about 
28s.  Income  was  normally  split  into  three,  one- 
third  going  to  the  boat  owner  and  two-thirds 
to  the  crew.  Crews  were  normally  skipper  and 
two  men,  so  for  an  owner-skipper,  of  which  there 
were  a  number,  the  whole  thing  was  a  very  nice 
financial  prop>osition  in  the  days  when  a  shilling 
was  worth  having. 

Boats  dredged  the  main  oyster  beds  from  the 
Skir  to  below  Porteynon.  brought  in  their  catch, 
and  dumped  them  on  a  grid-ironed  section  of  beach 


which  was  uncovered  at  low  tide.  Each  boat  had 
its  segment  of  the  beds  marked  by  a  buoy,  and  by 
pulling  it  tight  on  its  moorings  the  exact  centre  of 
the  square  was  discovered  before  tipping  the  catch, 
loose  or  in  bags,  overboard.  Sorters  and  packers 
worked  on  the  beach  at  low  tide,  and  shells  which 
failed  to  reach  the  marketable  size  were  put  on  one 
side  and  later  transferred  tq  special  farm  planta¬ 
tions,  where  they  could  be  left  until  time  had 
furnished  eligibility  for  the  table. 

Sp>ecial  triangular  dredges  were  used,  the  teeth, 
or  rather  sword,  of  which  were  connected  to  the 
chainwork  bag  by  very  tough  leather  thongs. 
Skipp)ers  who  knew'  the  fishing  area  rarely  had 
difficulty  in  finding  the  start  of  a  line  when, 
speaking  technically,  they  “scandalised  the  mains’l” 
to  drift  w'ith  the  tide  slowly  across  while  the  dredge 
did  its  work.  That  the  work  was  far  from  being 
easy  is  obvious  by  the  fact  thit  near  the  dredge 
lines  in  each  boat  a  hatchet  was  kept  for  a  single 
pur|K)se.  This  was  to  cut  the  line  should  one  of 
the  fishermen  become  entangled  in  it,  and  slightly 
increase  his  chances  of  life  as  he  went  overboard. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  casualties  were  numerous, 
and  the  sight  of  a  boat  coming  back  to  Oyster- 
mouth  before  time  always  resulted  in  a  large 
crowd  of  relatives  and  friends  of  the  men  in  the 
fleet  gathering  as  she  ran  to  her  moorings  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  identity  of  the  latest  casualty. 

In  spite  of  incessant  working,  the  beds  showed 
little  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  seed  was  sent  to 
VNffiitstable,  Marennes,  and  other  European  beds 
for  restocking  from  time  to  time. 

Future  Prospects 

Now,  with  the  South  Wales  Sea  Fisheries  Com¬ 
mittee  interested  in  the  project,  an  effort  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  made  to  restore  Oystermouth  catches  to 
their  former  gloi^-.  Mr.  J.  Cummings  Evans,  who 
has  spent  a  lifetime  in  association  with  the  indus¬ 
try,  reported  to  the  Committee  a  few  months  ago 
that  he  considered  that  Mumbles  was  never  so 
clean  as  it  is  today,  and  if  cleanliness  tests  proved 
to  be  satisfactory’  it  is  considered  that  the  question 
of  providing  a  “  lay-up  ”  for  the  boats  will  not  be 
insurmountable.  Suggestions  so  far  are  that  a 
section  of  Mulberry  harbour  be  utilised,  or  that 
concrete  “  anti-invasion  ”  blocks,  numerous  in  the 
area,  be  dumped  to  provide  protection. 

Meanwhile  members  of  the  Committee  are  keep¬ 
ing  their  eyes  on  a  possible  threat  to  the  industry 
which  might  be  formed  by  the  effluent  from  certain 
tinplate  works  and  the  fact  that  ships’  refuse  is 
being  dumped  w-ithin  the  three-mile  limit. 

Local  inhabitants  look  forward  to  a  revival  of 
the  industry,  which  had  previously  been  approved 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  Mr.  Gladstone.  While 
it  is  not  known  what  he  said  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  a  Mumbles  oyster  grotto,  his  presence  is 
witnessed  for  posterity  by  his  name  carved  in  one 
of  the  beams  of  the  house. 


Pectin  from  Sugar  Beet  Pulp 

The  extraction  of  pectin  from  sugar  beet  pulp  was 
reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Koboz  and  Andrew  Van 
Hook  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Division  of  Sugar 
Chemistry  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  The 
separation  of  crude  pectin  from  the  concentrated 
extract  may  be  effected  by  alcohol  coagulation  or 
heavy  metal  precipitation.  In  this  latter  case, 
higher  valent  metals  are  more  effective.  Subse¬ 
quent  removal  of  ash  may  be  done  by  alcohol  re¬ 
precipitations,  dialysis,  or  most  conveniently  by 
ion-exchange  agents.  Salt  precipitation  separates 
more  non-galacturonide  material  than  does  alcohol. 
The  amount  of  metallic  ion  required  for  complete 
precipitation  depends  upon  the  degree  of  metho.xy- 
lation  of  the  parent  pectin,  and  is  higher  than  the 
corresponding  requirements  for  citrus  pectins.  By 
repeated  and  combined  treatments  the  original 
crude  pectin  of  6o  to  65  per  cent,  galacturonic  acid 
content  and  3  to  6  per  cent,  ash  (alcohol  precipi¬ 
tated)  may  be  purified  to  867  per  cent,  galac¬ 
turonic  acid  and  virtually  no  ash.  This  purifica¬ 
tion  consists  of  extracting  exhaustively  with  warm 
70  per  cent,  alcohol.  Through  this  operation  most 
of  the  galactan  and  araban  goes  into  solution. 
Small  residual  traces  of  araban  left  are  eliminated 
by  selective  hydrolysis  with  hundredth-normal  acid, 
which  apparently  leaves  the  pectin  molecule  in¬ 
tact  as  judged  by  physical  properties. 

Pectinic  acids  were  prepared  by:  (i)  cold  acid 
treatment:  (2)  hot  acid,  refluxing:  (3)  alkaline  treat¬ 
ment:  (4)  alkaline  treatment  (calcium  salt):  (5) 
enzyme  treatment.  Tables  summarising  the  chemi¬ 
cal  and  physical  characteristics  of  those  prepara¬ 
tions  were  given. 

Chemically,  beet  pectin  is  identical  with  pectins 
from  other  sources,  based  on  methoxyl,  galac¬ 
turonic  acid,  arabinose,  etc. 

The  physical  properties  of  beet  pectin  and  pec¬ 
tinic  acids  are  similar  in  nature  to  the  correspond¬ 
ing  behaviour  of  apple  and  citrus  pectins,  but 
generally  of  smaller  values.  Quantitatively,  the 
results  W'ith  beet  pectin  are  one-half  or  less  those 
of  other  pectins.  Higher  valent  salts  increase  the 
viscosity  of  pectinic  acid  solutions,  but,  again,  less 
significantly  than  they  do  with  other  pectins.  As 
high  sugar  gels,  the  best  product  realised  was  of  a 
salvey  consistency.  Under  low  sugar  gel  condi¬ 
tions,  weak  unstable  gels  may  be  obtained:  the 
better  with  tetravalent  and  trivalent  metals  than 
with  calcium. 
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Oil  Fuel  for  Factory  Boilers 

H.  C.  APPLEBY,  A.M.I.Mech.E.,  M.lnst.Fuel 

Shortage  of  coal  for  steam-raising  has  once  again  raised  the  question  of  the 
advisability,  or  otherwise,  of  using  oil  fuels  for  this  purpose.  This  article 
gives  a  general  outline  of  the  extra  plant  required  to  fulfil  steam-generating 
needs. 


During  and  immediately  after  the  war  of  1914- 
1918  many  factories  and  a  number  of  elec¬ 
tricity  generating  stations  resorted  to  the  use  of  oil 
fuel  in  order  to  maintain  continuity  of  supply  of 
their  products,  yet  many  of  these,  and  most  of  the 
British  power  stations,  reverted  to  the  use  of  coal 
as  soon  as  it  became  available  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  and  at  a  suitable  price. 

At  that  time  it  was  generally  considered  that  if 
fuel  oil  could  be  procured  at  about  double  the  price 
of  coal,  assuming  that  the  fuel  oil  contained  18,500 
British  Thermal  Units  to  the  pound,  as  against  an 
average  coal  containing  11,000  B.T.U.  to  the 
pound,  the  cost  of  generating  steam  would  not  be 
any  more  with  the  oil  fuel  than  with  the  coal. 
At  first  glance,  this  statement  may  appear  to  be 
absurd,  because  the  heating  value  in  the  oil  is  only 
approximately  50  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the 
coal,  while  that  of  the  oil  is  double  the  cost  of  the 
coal.  But  there  are  advantages,  largely  labour 
costs,  which  usually  nearly  cover  the  extra  ex¬ 
penditure  for  the  oil. 

Advantages  in  the  Use  of  Fuel  Oil 

In  steam  generation,  when  comparing  coal  with 
oil  as  a  heating  agent,  it  can  generally  be  assumed 


that  I  ton  of  fuel  oil  will  do  the  work  of  between 
ij  to  2  tons  of  coal,  this  depending  not  only  upon 
the  calorific  values  of  the  two  fuels,  but  also  upon 
the  skill  of  the  firemen  in  burning  them.  From  a 
technical  p)oint  of  view  the  utilisation  of  oil  fuel 
possesses  many  advantages,  such  as  flexibility, 
saving  of  labour,  and  cleanliness.  The  author  sur¬ 
veyed  a  large  food  factory  recently,  where  the 
owners  had  installed  oil-burning  equipment  on  their 
battery  of  nine  Lancashire  boilers  over  twenty 
years  ago.  At  that  time  the  conversion  was  car¬ 
ried  out  reluctantly  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
oil  fuel,  but  the  advantages  that  have  been  gained 
apart  from  increased  outputs,  such  as  absence  of 
dirt  due  to  coal  dust  and  flue  dust,  and  the  ability 
to  raise  steam  quickly,  and  to  cut  out  banking 
losses,  caused  the  factory  owners  to  put  aside  all 
thoughts  of  returning  to  coal  as  a  fuel  for  steam 
generation.  An  important  point  which  had  to  be 
considered  when  deciding  whether  to  depend  upon 
oil  fuel  or  not,  was  whether  there  would  always  be 
enough  oil  fuel  available,  it  being  realised  that 
practically  all  fuel  oil  was  imported,  and  that  in  the 
event  of  war  shipping  losses  may  be  so  great  as 
seriously  to  affect  deliveries  of  oil.  However,  no 
trouble  has  been  experienced  in  that  direction  up 


Pressure  jet  installa- 
tioB  in  Barratt  and 
Co.’s  factory,  show¬ 
ing  typical  furnace 
doors  and  oil  piping. 

Courtesy  Clyde  Fuel 
Systems,  Ltd. 
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1  to  date,  and  the  oil-burning  plant  is  still  in  use. 

At  the  present  time  factory  owners  have  to  face 
the  fact  that  the  Ministry  of  Fuel  and  Power  cannot 
guarantee  the  supply  of  coal  to  factories,  but  it 
can,  and  probably  will,  provide  supplies  of  heavy 
fuel  oil  sufficient  not  only  to  maintain  production 
at  its  present  level  but  also  provide  for  any  expan¬ 
sion  which  may  be  envisaged. 

Even  though  the  cost  of  oil  fuel,  together  with 
the  cost  of  fitting  oil-burning  equipment  for  boilers 
and  ovens,  may  be  high,  it  must  be  remembered 
it  is  essential  to  safeguard  production  continuity. 
During  the  last  five  years  the  author  has  on  many 
occasions  seen  the  difficulties  caused  by  lack  of  coi 
and  the  consequent  inability  to  keep  even  part  of 
the  factory  on  production.  It  therefore  seems  that 
at  the  present  time,  to  those  whose  chief  worry  is 
coal  supplies,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  installing  oil-burning  equipment 
either  for  the  sole  use  of  steam  raising  or  as  a 
make-up  to  reduced  supplies  of  coal. 

Transport  and  Storage 

The  delivery  of  fuel  oil  is  usually  made  by  ship 
(where  the  factory  requiring  it  is  in  port),  rail  tank 
car,  road  tank  waggon,  or  barge.  From  either  of 
these  it  is  transferred  to  the  main  storage  tank  at  the 
factory,  where  spillage  must  be  carefully  avoided. 
While  in  storage,  precautions  should  be  taken  to 
I  avoid  water  getting  mixed  with  the  oil,  as  it  is 
possible  when  a  mixture  of  oil  and  water  leaves 
the  nose  of  the  burners  at  the  boiler  the  flame  may 
be  completely  extinguished,  or  only  bum  at  the 
back  end  of  the  furnace  and  in  the  flues.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  any  water  contained  in  petroleum  oils  settles 


Oil  burning  at  a  horizontal  boiler.  The 
oil  flows  from  the  tank  on  the  left  to 
the  burners,  no  pumps  being  used. 

Courtesy  Taite  and  Carlton,  Ltd. 


Oil  burning  at  a  vertical  boiler  with 
Holden’s  liquid  fuel  apparatus. 
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placed  in  the  warmest  possible  conditions,  lagged, 
and  kept  clear  of  draughts. 

The  usual  general  arrangement  of  installation  for 
burning  heavy  fuel  oil  is  to  circulate  the  fuel,  by 
pumping,  from  the  storage  tank  in  which  is  fitted  a 
steam-heating  coil  or  a  thermostatically  controlled 
electric  heater,  through  interchangeable  filters  to 
the  burners  at  the  boiler;  in  small  installations  it 
is  often  possible  to  use  a  gravity  feed  from  the 
storage  tanks  to  the  burners,  and  thus  eliminate  the 
cost  of  installation  and  upkeep  of  pumps.  In  large 
installations  where  pumps  must  be  used,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  they  be  installed  in  duplicate,  just  as 
for  feed  water  pumps  with  the  boilers,  in  order  to 
avoid  shutting  down  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  pump  repairs.  When  deciding  to  instal 
liquid  fuel,  careful  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  burners,  of  which  there  are  several  types. 
These  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  The  steam  jet  burner,  in  which  atomisation  is 
effected  by  steam  pressure,  the  steam  being  dry 
saturated.  It  shouUl  be  noted  that  in  use  no  more 
steam  than  is  necessary  to  secure  good  atomisa¬ 
tion  should  be  used,  as  a  large  excess  may  put  the 
burners  out. 

2.  .^ir  jet  burners  in  which  atomisation  of  the 
oil  is  secured  by  air  under  a  pressure  of  from  0-25 
Ib.  per  sq.  inch  to  too  lb.  |)er  scp  inch.  Pressures 
of  from  li  lb.  to  5  Ib.  are  known  as  medium  pres¬ 
sure,  lower  than  ij  lb.  as  low  pressure,  and  over 
5  Ib.  as  high  pressure. 

{Continued  on  page  486) 


A  typical  large-scale  pres¬ 
sure  jet  system  oil-firing  in¬ 
stallation  in  a  modem  food- 
producing  plant. 

Courtesy  J.  Lyons  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  Clyde  Fuel 
Systems,  Ltd. 


to  the  bottom  of  the  storage  tank  and  can  be 
drained  off  if  a  suitable  drain-cock  has  been  fitted 
at  the  lowest  point  of  the  tank. 

If  tar  oil  fuels  are  used,  it  will  be  found  that  any 
water  content  will  accumulate  on  the  top  of  the  oil, 
and  this  should  be  removed  by  a  suitable  draw-off 
arrangement.  There  are  a  number  of  precautions 
which  should  be  observed  where  oil  fuels  are  stored 
and  used,  and  it  is  imperative  that  those  here 
stated  should  at  all  times  be  observed : 


No  naked  light  tir  spark  from  electrical  appar¬ 
atus  should  be  }H*rmitted  near  the  oil  hose,  tank, 
building,  or  compartment  containing  th«‘  tank,  or 
the  vent  from  the  tank. 

While  receiving  fuel  oil  the  storage  tank  must  be 
closely  watched  for  leaks,  and  all  outlets  from  the 
tank  e.xcept  the  vents  kept  closed. 


Heating  System 

In  most  oil-burning  systems  provision  is  made 
for  heating  the  oil  in  the  main  storage  tank  to 
facilitate  its  flow  to  the  pumps,  and  it  is  further 
heated  near  the  burners  to  such  a  temperature  as 
will  ensure  good  atomisation  by  the  burners.  The 
heating  required  is  determined  by  the  grade  of  oil 
in  use,  the  layout  of  the  pipe-work,  and  the  e.\- 
posure  of  the  storage  tank,  and  these  temperatures 
are  usually  supplied  by  the  firms  who  supply  the  oil 
and  the  oil-burning  equipment.  Once  satisfactory 
figures  have  been  decided  about  the  oil  tempera¬ 
tures  at  the  tank  and  at  the  oil  burners,  facilities 
should  be  provided  for  maintaining  those  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  whole  of  the 
heating  system  be  thermo¬ 
statically  controlled,  and 
recorders  or  thermo¬ 
meters  be  used  to  enable 
the  temperatures  to  be 
watched.  This  watching 
is  very  necessary,  because 
if  the  oil  is  too  hot 
vaporisation  and  coking 
may  occur.  If  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  too  low  the 
oil  may  not  flow  along 
the  pipes  to  the  burner 
at  the  boiler,  which  may 
lead  to  insufficient  atomis¬ 
ation  and  unsatisfactory 
burning  in  the  furnace. 

In  order  to  conserve 
heat  it  is  obvious  that 
all  oil  lines  should  be 
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Latest  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders 

the  list  given  below  is  the  continuation  of  the  list  of  Orders 
published  in  Food  Aiaaufacture,  October  i,  1946,  p>ge  442  • 


No.  PRICE  FIXATION  ORDERS 

1946. 


1136  July  16. 

1214  „  23. 

1260  ,,  25. 

1262  „  25. 

1263  „  25. 

1264  •  „  25. 

1268  ,,  26. 


1300  ,,  29. 


1301  „  29. 


1322  Aug.  1. 


Order  amending  the  Bread  (Control 
and  Maximum  Prices)  (No.  2) 
Order,  1943-  (Vienna  loaves, 
baps.) 

Order  amending  the  Leeks  (Maxi¬ 
mum  Prices)  Oxder,  1943.  (.August 
suspension  of  price  control.) 

Order  amending,  the  Oats  (Control 
and  Prices)  (Great  Britain)  Order, 
1944,  and  the  Oats  (Control  and 
Prices)  (Northern  Ireland)  Order, 

1944.  (Prices,  seed,  sacks.) 

Order  amending  the  Wheat  (Control 

and  Prices)  (Great  Britain)  Order, 

1945,  and  the  Wheat  (Control  and 
Prices)  (Northern  Ireland)  Order, 
1945.  (Prices,  livestock  feed,  trans¬ 
port  charges,  sacks.) 

Order  amending  the  Rye  (Control 
and  Prices)  (Great  Britain)  Order, 

1945,  and  the  Rye  (Control  and 
Prices)  (Northern  Ireland)  Order, 
1045.  (Prices,  distillers,  sacks.) 

Order  amending  the  Eggs  (Control 
and  Prices)  (Great  Britain)  Order, 

1946,  and  the  Eggs  (Control  and 
Prices)  (Northern  Ireland)  Order, 
1944.  (Producers’  prices  increase.) 

Order  amending  the  Dredge  Corn 
(Control  and  Prices)  (Great  Britain) 
Order,  1945,  the  Dredge  Corn 
(Control  and  Prices)  (Northern  Ire¬ 
land)  Order,  1945.  '  (Prices,  sacks.) 
Barley  (Control  and  Prices)  (Great 
Britain)  Order.  Revokes  S.R.  & 
O.  1945  No.  910. 

Barley  (Control  and  Prices)  (Northern 
Ireland)  Order.  Revokes  S.R.  & 
O.  1944  No.  854 ;  1945  No.  879 ;  as 
respects  Barley  (Northern  Ireland) 
only,  1945  No.  47. 

Order  amending  the  Fish  (Control 
and  Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1946. 
(Pilchards,  sprats,  cod,  saithe.) 


FRUIT 

1140  July  16.  Order  amending  the  Imported  .Apples 
Order,  1945.  (Prices.) 

1208  ,,  23.  Home-Grown  Apples  Order.  Re¬ 

vokes  S.R.  &  O.  1945  No.  852; 
1945  No.  1403  (Northern  Ireland 
Apples  Transport  Restrictions). 

1242  ,,  24.  Order  amending  the  Fruit  Pulp 
Order,  1945.  (Prices,  raspberries.) 


.\o. 


Date. 
1946. 
I2b5  July  25. 


nil  July  13. 
1143  ,.  18. 


1394  Aug.  15. 


1407  Aug.  20. 


1222 

July 

-’4- 

1 100 

July 

12. 

,, 

13- 

1 1 16 

- 

«3. 

III7 

>3- 

U34 

•• 

12. 

"37 

19 

»5. 

1376 

Aug. 

12. 

1385 

99 

«3- 

1406 

99 

20. 

1390  .Aug.  15. 


1324  Aug.  I. 


M.ANUF.ACTURED  FOODS 

Oriler  further  amending  the  General 
Licence  September  ii,  1943,  under 
the  .Manufactured  anil  Pre-Packed 
Foods  (Control)  Order,  1942 
(Christmas  puddings.) 

POINTS  R.ATIONING 

Personal  Points  Order. 

Points  Rationing  Order.  (Increase 
to  32  points  ration,  cereal  products, 
canneil  fish,  cereal  breakfast  foods, 
peas,  jellies.) 

Points  Rationing  Order.  (Milk 
powder,  condensed  milk,  etc.) 

POTATOES 

Order  amending  the  Potatoes  (1946 
Crop)  (No.  i)  Order,  1946. 

PRESERVES 

Order  amending  the  Preserves  Order, 
1944.  [Canned  grapefruit  marma- 
Jade  (special  standard).] 

R.ATIONING 

Bread  (Rationing)  Order. 

Bacon  (Rationing)  Order. 

Fats,  Cheese,  and  Tea  (Rationing) 
(No.  2)  Order. 

.Meat  (Rationing)  Order.  (Increase 
to  IS.  4d.  ration.) 

Meat  General  Licence  (1945  No. 
861).  (London  area  delay^  de¬ 
liveries.) 

Sugar  and  Preserves  (Rationing) 
Order.  (Additional  i  lb.  ration, 
grapefruit  marmalade.) 

Order  amending  the  Meat  (Rationing) 
Order,  1946.  (Seamen’s  rations.) 

Bread  (Rationing)  (No.  2)  Order. 
Revokes  S.R.  &  O.  1946  No.  iioo. 

Order  amending  the  Bread  (Ration¬ 
ing).  (No.  2)  Order,  1946.  (Correc¬ 
tion  to  second  schedule.) 

RESTAURANTS 

Order  amending  the  Meals  in  Estab¬ 
lishments  Order,  1946.  (White  fish.) 

VEGETABLES 

Order  amending  the  Home-Grown 
Oni*ns  Order,  1945.  (Transport  to 
Northern  Ireland,  price  margin.) 
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A  New  Sweetening  Material 

Written  by  Professor  P.  E.  VERKADE  of  Delft  University,  who  performed  the 
research  work,  this  article  describes  a  new  sweetening  material  which  is  being 
marketed  with  great  success  in  many  countries. 


Based  on  the  researches  of  van  der  Weyden,^ 
a  careful  study  has  been  made  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  the  various  properties  of  the  alkoxy- 
amino-nitrobenzenes.  In  this  article  special  men¬ 
tion  will  be  made  of  that  part  of  the  work  which 
deals  with  the  taste  of  the  i-alkoxy-2-amino-4- 
nitrobenzenes  II  (R  =  alkyl,  alkenyl,  aralkyl,  arai- 
kenyl,  aryl,  etc.). 

The  occurrence  of  a  sweet  taste  with  alkyloxy 
compounds  of  this  type  was  first  observed  by  van 
der  Weyden.  Only  the  methoxy  and  the  ethoxy 
compounds  were  isolated  by  ’  this  investigator  in 
the  pure  state;  according  to  him,  these  compounds 
would  be  330  times  and  1,400  times  respectively 
sweeter  than  cane  sugar,  using  a  i  per  cent,  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  substance  as  standard.  It  is  true 
that  van  der  Weyden  claimed  the  purity  of  some 
other  products  prepared  by  him,  but  these  were 
found  to  be  mixtures;  with  respect  to  this  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  mention  here  that  the  n.propoxy 
compound  was  described  by  van  der  Weyden  as  a 
“dark  red  oil”  having  a  sweetening  power  3,300 
times  that  of  cane  sugar. 

This  article  is  confined  to  the  alkyloxy  and 
alkenyloxy  compounds  of  type  II,  thus  eliminating 
the  aralkyloxy  and  aryloxy  compounds  and  the 
like.  At  least  a  sweet  taste  was  not  observ'able  with 
i-benzyloxy-2-amino-4-nitrobenzene  or  i  -  phen  - 
oxy-2-amino-4-nitrobenzene.  This  is  certainly 
understandable;  on  the  one  hand,  the  solubility  of 
these  compounds  in  water  is  extremely  slight,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  often  strongly  amarogenic  effect 
of  the  phenyl  group  perhaps  makes  itself  felt  here. 


Determination  of  Sweetening  Power 

The  taste  of  the  compounds  in  question  is  simply 
sweet — i.e.  there  is  no  secondary  or  after-taste  to 
any  extent  worthy  of  mention.  Consequently  the 
sweetening  {X)wer  is  very  satisfactorily  determined. 
The  Table  (Col.  2)  gives  the  results  of  such  deter¬ 
minations,  a  I  per  cent,  solution  of  cane  sugar 
having  served  as  standard.  i-hydroxy-2-amino-4- 
nitrobenzene  is  also  included  as  the  term  with 
term  number*  o  of  the  homologous  series  of  the 
i-n.alkyloxy-2-amino-4-nitrobenzenes.  For  details 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  thesis  of  Mr.  C.  P. 
van  Dijk.* 

The  sweetening  powers  found  by  the  author 
differ  considerably  from  those  found  by  van  der 
Weyden  for  the  same  substances  and  already  given 
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in  the  above  text.  These  latter  values  are  certainly 
too  high. 

The  above  values  give,  as  is  the  custom,  a  ratio 
of  weights  of  cane  sugar  and  of  the  substance  under 
investigation  which  give  the  same  taste  impression. 
From  a  scientific  point  of  view  it  would  naturally 
be  more  logical  to  use  the  molecular  ratio;  the 
“  molecular  sweetening  power "  of,  for  example, 
i-n.propoxy-2-amino-4-nitrobenzene  amounts  to 
196/342x4,100,  equal  to  about  2,350  times  that 
of  cane  sugar. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  it  may  be  noted  that, 
according  to  the  literature,  saccharin  and  dulcin, 
for  a  long  time  the  only  synthetic « sweetening 
materials  used  in  practice,  are  only  200  to  700 
times  and  70  to  350  times  as  sweet  as  cane  sugar, 
while  a-perilla-aldoxime  (”  peryllartine  ”)  prepared 
by  Furukawa^  is  said  to  be  about  2,000  times  as 
sweet  as  cane  sugar;  before  the  present  work  was 
undertaken  this  latter  substance,  with  which  we 
have  had  no  experience  and  which  according  to 
Chemical  Abstracts^  has  a  pronounced  odour  and 
thus  can  hardly  be  of  any  practical  value,  then 
held  the  record  for  sweetening  power.  The  sweet¬ 
ening  power  of  the  i-alkoxy-2-amino-4-nitroben- 
zenes  included  in  the  Table  below  is  thus  often 
exceptionally  high.  The  record  is  now  easily  held 
by  i-n.propo.xy-2-amino-4-nitrobenzene. 

The  n.propoxy  Compound 

As  a  sweetening  material  of  practical  application 
the  n.propoxy  compound  is  worthy  of  special  con¬ 
sideration.  Important  points  in  its  favour  are  that 
it  can  be  very  easily  obtained  in  an  absolutely  pure 
state,  that  it  is  perfectly  stable  in  boiling  water  and 
in  not  very  strongly  acid  medium,  and  that  after 
extensive  investigations  for  that  special  purpose  it 
has  proved  to  be  quite  innocuous.  The  stability  in 
the  circumstajices  indicated  is  in  marked  contrast 


i-hydroxy-2-amino-4-nitrobenzene. 

Sweetening 
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to  the  behaviour  of  saccharin,  the  use  of  which  is 
often  impossible  for  that  reasofi,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  to  that  of  dulcin.  The  new  sweetening 
material  can  thus  be  used  in  cases  where  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  saccharin  is  excluded. 

i-M.propoxy-2-amino-4-nitrobenzene  forms  orange 
crystals  of  m.p.  47-5'  to  48-5°  C.  This  colour  and 
the  pronounced  tinctorial  p>ower  of  the  substance, 
although  until  now  somewhat  unusual  for  a  sweet¬ 
ening  material,  and  thus  apparently  a  drawback 
compared  with  other  substances  used  for  sweeten¬ 
ing,  in  reality  do  not  in  the  least  limit  its  practical 
application,  as  in  consequence  of  its  enormous 
sweetening  power  it  will  usually  be  applied  in  only 
small  amounts,  thus  causing  only  a  slight  colora¬ 
tion  of  the  material  to  be  sweetened.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  materials  to  be  sweetened  generally  have 
already  a  colour  of  their  own. 

The  salts,  such  as  the  hydrochloride,  sulphate, 
etc.,  of  the  orange  base  are  nearly  colourless,  and, 
if  desired,  can  be  used  instead  of  the  free  base.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  dissociation 
constant  of  the  base  in  question  is  very  small,  its 
salts  will  be  practically  totally  hydrolysed  on 
contact  with  water,  so  that  the  orange  colour  of 
the  base  will  also  be  perceptible  in  this  case.  When 
using  such  salts  in  the  required  amounts  the  sour 
taste  of  the  acid  liberated  is  not  noticeable  and  the 
free  acid  has  no  influence  on  the  sweet  taste  of  the 
base. 


Solubility  in  Water 

The  solubility  of  the  new  sweetening  material  in 
water  is  only  136  mg.  per  litre  at  20®  C.,  but 
owing  to  its  extraordinary  sweetening  power  this 
solubility  is  sufficient  in  every  resj)ect.  The  sweet¬ 
ening  power  of  the  saturated  aqueous  solution  is 
equal  to  that  of  an  approximately  50  per  cent,  cane 
sugar  solution,  unless  (and  this  is  difficult  to  make 
out  as  a  consequence  of  local  anaesthetic  prop>erties 
of  the  substance  in  question)  there  is  here  a  depen¬ 
dence  of  the  sweetening  power  on  the  concentration 
as  discovered  by  Paul*  and  by  Magidson  and  Gor- 
batschow^  and  investigated  in  detail  by  Taufel  and 
Klemm®  in  the  case  of  crystallose  (the  sodium  salt 
of  saccharin)  and  dulcin. 

i-».propoxy-2-amino-4-nitrobenzene  is  now  being 
produced  on  an  industrial  scale.  During  recent 
years  it  has  proved  excellent  for  the  sweetening  of 
many  foodstuffs,  such  as  beverages,  pudding 
powder,  confectionery,  pastries,  and  jams. 

None  of  the  other  i-alkoxy-2-amino-4-nitro- 
benzenes  mentioned  in  the  Table  can,  in  the 
author’s  opinion,  compare  with  the  n.propoxy 
compound  as  a  sweetening  material.  The  nearest 
one  is  the  allyloxy  compound,  the  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  which  is  perhaps  even  somewhat  sweeter 
than  that  of  the  n.propoxy  compound,  owing  to  its 
greater  solubility  in  water  (310  mg.  per  litre  at 
20®  C.). 
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Preparation  of  the  Compound 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  i-alkoxy- 
2-amino-4-nitrobenzenes,  the  two  following  methods 
of  preparation  may  be  considered  as  the  principal 
ones: 

I.  Partial  reduction  of  a  i-alkoxy-2, 4-dinitro¬ 
benzene  I  produces  i-alkoxy-2-amino-4-nitroben- 
zene  II  and  i-alkoxy-2-nitro-4-aminobenzene  III 
in  a  ratio  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  starting 
material,  upon  the  nature  of  the  reducing  agent 
(ammonium  sulphide,  sodium  disulphide,  stannous 
chloride,  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  a  catalyst, 
etc.),  and  upon  the  experimental  conditions. 


OR  OR  OR 


I.  II.  III. 

Both  isomers  are  then  separated  in  one  way  or 
another.  For  example,  advantage  can  be  taken  of 
the  difference  in  solubility  of  the  salts  of  both  bases. 

Thus  when  i-n.propoxy-2, 4-dinitrobenzene  is 
partially  reduced  in  n. propyl  alcohol  solution  with 
sodium  disulphide  at  70®  C.,  the  two  isomers  II 
and  III  formed  are  in  the  proportion  of  about  ij 
to  I  respectively.  Remarkably  enough,  van  der 
Weyden*  at  the  time  overlooked  the  formation  of 
the  non-sweetening  isomer  III.  The  dark  red 
liquid  mixture  of  both  isomers  was  considered  by 
this  investigator  ,to  be  the  pure  i-w.propoxy-2- 
amino-4-nitrobenzene. 

As  far  as  it  concerns  the  manufacture  by  this 
method  of  alkoxy- amino -nitrobenzenes  whose 
alkoxy  groups  contain  more  than  two  carbon 
atoms,  patents  have  been  granted  or  applied  for  in 
various  countries.® 

2.  Nitration  of  a  i-alkoxy-2-aminobenzene  IV 
dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  gives  the 
corresf)onding  i-alkoxy-2-amino-4-nitrobenzene  II 
as  practically  the  only  reaction  product.  However, 
if  a  i-alkoxy-2-acylaminobenzene  V  is  nitrated 
with  nitric  acid  i=i-4,  a  mixture  of  the  i-alkoxy- 
2-acylamino-4-nitrobenzene  VI  and  the  i-alkoxy- 
2-acylamino-5-nitrobenzene  VII  is  produced;  these 
isomers,  respectively  the  amines  obtained  upon 


OR  OR 


IV.  II. 


OR  OR  OR 
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hydrolysis  of  the  reaction  product,  can  be  easily 
separated  in  various  ways.  The  question  as  to 
what  method  of  nitration  must  be  chosen  naturally 
arises;  the  answer  to  this  question  chiefly  depenus 
upon  the  nature  of  the  alkoxy  group. 

With  the  restriction  already  mentioned  with 
regard  to  method  i,  this  second  method,  too,  is 
protected  by  patents  or  patent  applications  in  many 
countries. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  with  the 
i-alkoxy-2-amino-4-nitrobenzenes  a  sweet  taste 
occurs  in  a  marked  degree,  while  this  is  not,  or  at 
any  rate  not  to  a  perceptible  degree  in  view  of  the 
very  slight  solubility  of  these  substances  in  water, 
the  case  with  the  nine  possible  isomeric  alkoxy- 
amino-nitrobenzenes.  Reference  may  be  made  to 
two  papers"  in  which  this  very  interesting  question, 
one  of  the  numerous  mysteries  in  the  sphere  of  the 
relations  between  taste  and  constitution  of  organic 
comp)ounds,  is  fully  outlined. 
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Peanut  Research 

A  STUDY  of  peanut  production  in  the  U.S.A.  re¬ 
veals  that  the  average  yield  per  acre  has  not 
changed  materially  over  a  period  of  many  years — 
a  sharp  contrast  to  the  recent  history  of  other  im¬ 
portant  crops. 

This  under-development  is  ascribed  partly  to 
relative  lack  of  response  of  peanut  varieties  now- 
grown  to  additions  of  fertiliser  elements  and  soil 
amendments.  All  the  evidence  at  hand  shows  that 
peanuts  have  unusual  ability  to  feed  on  the  less 
available  nutrients  of  the  soil.  Consequently,  they 
deplete  the  soil,  and  are  at  the  same  time  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  fertilisation. 
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When  peanuts  are  harvested  continuously  on  the 
same  land  over  several  seasons,  as  has  happened 
in  some  instances  during  the  war  when  the  demand 
for  peanuts  was  great,  the  soil  is  rendered  incap¬ 
able  of  supporting  satisfactorily  crop)s,  whether 
peanuts  or  other  species. 

In  addition,  no  fully  satisfactory  system  of 
mechanical  harvesting  has  been  developed. 

These  are  the  factors,  it  is  believed,  which  have 
greatly  retarded  the  agricultural  advancement  of 
the  poanut,  and  they  constitute  formidable  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  expansion  of  the  industry'  into  new 
food  and  manufacturing  fields,  states  a  booklet* 
recently  received  from  U.S.A. 

A  field  of  investigation  considered  to  hold  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  promise  is  that  of  plant  breeding, 
which  is  potentially  capable  of  meeting  a  variety 
of  needs;  increase  in  yield  of  nuts,  development  of 
varieties  responsive  to  fertiliser,  improvement  in 
size  and  quality  of  nuts,  resistance  to  various 
diseases,  adaptation  to  spocial  growing  conditions, 
improvement  of  yield  and  quality  of  hay — a 
valuable  stock  feed — higher  or  lower  oil  content, 
modification  of  skin  colour,  etc.  So  great  are 
the  possibilities  of  plant  breeding  that  it  is  felt  no 
effort  should  be  spared  in  this  field. 

Most  poanut  crushing  is  done  in  hydraulic 
presses,  and  research  over  several  years  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  cotton-seed  crushing  has  been  regarded 
as  of  almost  equal  significance  in  poanut  crushing. 
A  pilot  plant  oil  refinery  has  been  designed  and  is 
expocted  to  be  installed  during  1947,  when  results 
of  considerable  value  to  the  poanut  industry  are 
anticipated. 

Modem  expoller  presses,  which  are  finding  in¬ 
creasing  use  in  the  industry,  leave  only  four  to  five 
por  cent,  of  oil  in  the  cake  when  oporated  effici¬ 
ently.  Their  use  is  subject  to  closer  control  than 
that  of  hydraulic  presses.  Solvent  extraction  of 
poanuts  is  not  carried  on  commercially  at  present 
so  far  as  is  known.  Meals  with  less  than  one  por 
cent,  of  residual  oil  can  be  produced  by  solvent 
extraction. 

Perhapjs  the  least  developod  of  all  existing  pea¬ 
nut  food  products,  however,  is  poanut  oil,  but  in 
view  of  its  known  values  and  the  px)ssibilities 
opened  up  by  solvent  winterisation — a  process 
whereby  80  por  cent,  of  the  original  poanut  oil  can 
be  recovered — there  seems  to  be  a  good  chance  for 
poanut  oil  to  compote  successfully  in  the  field  of 
select  cooking  and  salad  oils.  The  development 
of  this  pjossibility  in  conjunction  with  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  poanut  flour  is  suggested  to  be  the  greatest 
single  opportunity  that  exists  for  the  expansion  of 
the  poanut  industry  in  the  food  field.  Approxi¬ 
mately  90  per  cent,  of  American  poanut  oil  pro- 

•  A  Survey  of  the  Research  Status  of  the  Peanut  In¬ 
dustry.  By  Southern  Research  Institute,  Birmingham, 
Alabama.  Conducted  and  compiled  under  the  direction 
of  C.  Lewis  Wrenshall,  Ph.D.,  Agricultural  Chemist.  A 
Report  to  National  Peanut  Council,  Inc.  Pp.  69. 
U.S.A. 
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duction  goes  into  edible  products,  mostly  vege¬ 
table  shortening  and  oleomargarine. 

To  sum  up,  the  peanut  food  processing  industry* 
can  look  forward  to  substantial  improvement  in 
plant  design  and  layout,  in  machinery  for  blanch¬ 
ing,  cleaning,  and  sorting,  and  the  elimination  of 
hand  labour  in  many  operations.  These  improve¬ 
ments,  it  is  stated,  will  be  available  through 
technological  advances  that  are  continually  being 
made  in  the  process  industries. 


Cool  Air  for  Drying  Foodstuffs 

A  Czech  food  engineer,'  V.  Kyzlink,  writing  in 
Chem.  Obzor.,  1946,  21,  pp.  7-14,  describes  a 
food  drydng  method  using  air  at  40"  C.  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  steam  heating.  It  is  said  to  be  economi¬ 
cal  and  successful  with  vegetables  and  plant  pro¬ 
ducts.  Hitherto,  drying  with  cool  air  has  not  been 
regarded  as  economic^,  although  its  advantages 
for  foodstuffs  containing  thermolabile  constituents 
have  been  recognised.  The  author  now  uses  the 
method  for  the  drying  of  plant  products  by  passing 
air  through  an  arrangement  of  trays  heated  by 
steam  pip>es  below  each  rack  of  trays.  This  so- 
called  “  cool-air  drying  ”  is  shown  to  be  cheaper 
than  hot-air  drying  and  less  deleterious  to  the  desic¬ 
cated  product. 


The  History  of  Northern  Ireland 

Dramatic*  in  its  history,  beautiful  in  its  varied 
scenery,  impressive  in  the  achievements  of  its 
people,  and  outstanding  in  its  contribution  to  world 
history,  Northern  Ireland  has  come  increasingly 
to  attract  the  attention  and  curiosity  of  peopfe 
throughout  the  world. 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  the  demand  for  general 
information,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Government 
of  Northern  Ireland,  Mr.  Hugh  Shearman  has 
written  a  book*  which  should  do  much  to  enlighten 
those  who  know  little  about  this  interesting  and 
attractive  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  author,  in  the  space  at  his  disposal,  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  physical  char¬ 
acteristics,  history,  and  constitution  and  finances  of 
Northern  Ireland,  the  fourth  part  dealing  with  the 
present-day  resources  and  industries,  population, 
politics,  and  the  Ulster  character.  Fully  illustrated 
throughout,  this  well-produced  booklet  would  prove 
a  useful  and  handy  companion  for  the  prospective 
visitor  to  Northern  Ireland,  whether  for  business 
or  pleasure. 

•  Northern  Ireland.  By  Hugh  Shearman.  Pp.  32. 
H.M.S.O.  6d.  net. 


Oil  Fuel  for  Factory  Boilers 

(Continued  from  page  481) 

The  lighting-up  of  oil-fired  boilers  presents  no 
difficulties.  They  can  be  started  up  from  cold. 
When  steam  is  available  from  another  boiler  no 
special  problem  arises,  as  this  steam  can  be  used 
for  the  heating  equipment.  When  no  steam  is 
available  an  alternative  method  of  heating  must  be 
used,  and,  where  the  pump  is  steam  driven,  an 
auxiliary  pump  provided  for.  The  extent  of  the 
provision  made  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  in¬ 
stallation,  the  frequency  of  the  lighting-up  opera¬ 
tion,  and  the  time  that  can  be  allowed  for  it.  In 
the  case  of  a  small  plant,  or  a  larger  one  which  has 
only  to  be  started  up  when  new,  or  at  very  infre¬ 
quent  intervals,  a  very  simple  design  is  sufficient, 
but  when  conditions  of  service  require  frequent 
lighting-up,  or  in  cases  where  steam  is  to  be 
raised  very  quickly  under  emergency  conditions, 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  more  elaborate  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  simplest  form  of  lighting-up  is  by  a  “U" 
tube  arranged  to  be  connected  in  the  supply  pipe 
immediately  in  front  of  the  burner,  and  to  project 
through  the  furnace  front  into  the  furnace.  With 
the  tube  so  connected  the  oil  is  heated  by  the  flame 
from  the  burner,  but  it  is  necessary  to  pre-heat  the 
tube  by  using  a  paraffin  torch  until  the  burner  is 
properly  alight.  One  or  more  of  such  “  U  ”  tubes, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  installation,  may  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  an  auxiliary  pump. 

The  alternative  design  is  a  separate  oil  heater 
heated  by  a  paraffin  burner  fed  from  a  container 
under  pressure,  this  apparatus  being  arranged  as 
a  by-pass  in  the  oil  delivery  line. 

Use  of  Steam  Jet  Burners 

Where  steam  jet  burners  are  in  use  the  burner 
requires  between  0  5  lb.  and  0  8  lb.  of  steam  per 
lb.  of  oil,  and  when  used  on  oil-fired  steam  boilers 
takes  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  steam  production, 
and  it  is  imperative  that  frequent  inspection  and 
gauging  of  the  steam  orifice  is  carried  out,  and  the 
jet  changed  if  badly  worn,  to  avoid  jet-steam 
consumption  increasing  excessively. 

Finally,  economic  burning  of  oil  fuel  calls  for: 

a.  .An  efficient  burner. 

b.  A  well-designed  combustion  chamber  which 
must  be  of  the  correct  shape  and  dimensions. 

c.  A  correct  design  of  furnace. 

The  operator  must  know  his  job,  see  that  only 
the  correct  amount  of  air  is  being  admitted  to  the 
furnace  at  the  right  places,  and  that  no  excess  air 
is  supplied.  The  latter  can  only  be  assured  if  the 
outlet  flue  gases  from  the  boiler  carry  the  maxi¬ 
mum  possible  COj  with  no  CO  present,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  flue  gas  temperature  should  be  as 
low  as  is  jx)ssible  when  no  air  is  filtering  through 
furnace  walls,  inspection  doors,  and  damper  slots. 

Food  Manufooture 
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Hygienic  Production  of  Ice  Cream 

May  I,  1947,  is  the  date  proposed  by  the  Minister  of  Health  tor  bringing  into 
operation  the  Ice  Cream  (Heat  Treatment)  Regulations.  This  article  gives  the 
substance  ot  some  recent  discussions  on  their  different  implications. 


The  draft  heat  treatment  regulations  were  pub¬ 
lished  on  October  8,  and  on  the  same  date 
notihcation  was  published  in  the  London  Gazette 
that  interested  parties  desirous  of  making  repre¬ 
sentations  to  the  Minister  about  the  draft  pro¬ 
posals  should  do  so  within  forty  days. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Ice  Cream  Alliance 
immediately  sent  to  the  Minister  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that,  while  welcoming  any  method  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  health  of  the  public  and  improving  the 
quality  of  ice  cream,  they  protested  against  any 
regulations  being  put  into  operation  and  penalties 
imposed  on  any  trader  until  machinery  was  avail¬ 
able  to  enable  them  to  comply  with  the  Order. 

The  matter  was  again  discussed  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Alliance  held  on  October  10  in 
London.  Mr.  Anthony  Facchino,  who  was  unan¬ 
imously  re-elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year, 
said  the  Association  welcomed  legislation  of  the 
right  kind,  and  any  just  proposals  would  receive 
full  support  from  the  trade. 

He  considered  that  if  the  proposals  went  forward 
in  their  present  form  they  would  put  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  traders  out  of  business.  He  asked  the  ap¬ 
propriate  Ministry’  to  see  that  the  proper  machinery 
was  obtainable  to  carry  out  the  Order  or  to  defer 
the  Order  until  the  machinery  was  available. 

Mr.  Facchino  cited  the  milk  industry  (under  the 
Government  plans  for  scheduling  areas  for  com¬ 
pulsory  heat  treatment)  and  pointed  out  that  allow¬ 
ance  was  made  for  machinery  and  asked  why  the 
Government  would  not  put  the  ice  cream  trade  on 
the  same  basis. 

Mr.  J.  VV.  Harkness,  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council,  said  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  P.  K.  Mac- 
Kenzie  (who  is  secretary  of  the  Dairy  Engineers’ 
Association  as  well  as  of  the  Alliance)  that  to  obtain 
delivery  of  a  mix  pasteuriser  would  take  from  six 
to  nine  months,  and  to  obtain  a  small  cooler  of 
ten  to  twenty  gallons  capacity  would  take  from 
nine  to  twelve  months.  The  number  of  ice  cream 
makers  in  Britain  was  estimated  at  30,000.  If  all  of 
them  wanted  machinery  at  the  same  time  the 
present  delivery  period  of  six  to  twelve  months 
would  go  by  the  board. 

Public  Health  Aspects 

The  public  health  aspects  of  ice  cream  manufac¬ 
ture  were  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Sanitary  Institute  on  October  9.  Dr.  W.  R.  Mar- 
tine,  Senior  Assistant  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Birmingham,  said  that  the  present  legal  definition 
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of  ice  cream,  namely  “  ice  cream  includes  any 
similar  commodity,”  got  one  nowhere.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  definition  played  into  the  hands  of 
an  unscrupulous  trader  by  allowing  him  to  dilute 
his  ingredients  far  below  the  proportion  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  suppliers  of  his  ice  cream  powder. 
Many  ice  cream  traders  were  as  concerned  as  he 
was  about  the  dilution. 

Last  May  a  local  secretary  of  an  ice  cream  asso¬ 
ciation  told  a  branch  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  In¬ 
spectors’  Association  that  his  firm’s  cold  mix  powder 
gave  a  7^  per  cent,  fat  content  in  the  final  product. 
Dr.  Martine  said  his  experience  was  that  only  some 
15  per  cent,  of  all  ice  creams  contained  7  per  cent, 
or  more  fat.  He  said  he  was  in  agreement  with 
Manchester’s  request  that  the  term  “  water  ice  ” 
should  be  used  and  the  term  “  ice  cream  ”  pro¬ 
hibited  for  products  that  failed  to  attain  a  reason¬ 
able  nutritive  standard  of  fat  and  solids. 

Potential  Infection 

Ice  cream  was  no  less  important  than  milk  and 
water  as  a  p)otential  vehicle  for  infection,  and  the 
manufacturer  and  the  purveyor  had  clear  moral 
responsibilities. 

Attention  must  be  paid  to  person  and  premises, 
to  equipment,  ingredients,  the  technique  of  manu¬ 
facture,  and  to  methods  of  storage  and  sale. 

“  I  shall  now  give  you  one  sound  and  indisput¬ 
able  argument  in  favour  of  tightening  up  the  exist¬ 
ing  legislation  by  laying  down  certain  purity 
standards  now,  and  quality  standards  too,  in  spite 
of  the  present  shortage  of  ingredients,”  said  Dr. 
Martine. 

“  In  my  view  the  profit  to  be  made  out  of  ice 
cream  today  by  the  average  methods  of  manufac¬ 
ture  is  such  that  any  manufacturer,  from  the  ‘  one- 
gallon-a-week  ’  man  upwards,  can  well  afford  to 
put  down  enough  money  to  ensure  a  clean  and 
nourishing  product. 

“  It  has  been  stated  by  certain  sections  of  the 
trade  that  standards  of  premises,  equipment,  and 
product  would  hit  the  small  man  in  favour  of  the 
large  firm.  The  overrun  obtained  by  making  ice 
cream  in  large  quantity  is  for  the  most  part  balanced 
by  the  cut  price  at  which  the  big  man  sells  whole¬ 
sale  to  the  ‘  purveyor  only  ’  typ)e  of  business,  and 
by  the  wages  payable  to  his  employees.  The  small 
man  may  have  one  assistant’s  wages  to  pay,  though 
it  is  more  often  a  family  concern  in  a  small  general 
shop  in  a  back  street  with  few  overheads.” 

Dr.  Martine  presented  a  table  showing  costs  of 


ice  cream  manufacture  together  with  selling  prices 
and  prohts.  This  showed  the  “  margin  available 
for  labour  (if  any)  and  profit  ”  as  a  percentage  of 
the  selling  price,  and  he  found  that  this  p)ercentage 
varied  from  just  under  75  per  cent,  to  just  over 
90  per  cent.;  and  that  there  was  little  apparent 
difference  in  the  percentage  between  the  electric 
and  the  ice-box  methods  of  refrigeration.  The 
table  was  based  on  a  selling  price  of  40s.  f)er 
gallon,  serv’ing  160  i  oz.  portions  to  the  gallon  at 
3d.  a  portion.  Overhead  expenses  were  based  on 
a  season  of  26  weeks. 

Dr.  Martine  made  the  following  proposals  as 
being  likely  to  protect  the  public  against  risk  of 
infection  and  exploitation: 

Ice  cream  mi.xes  to  be  pasteurised  by  the  “  holder  ” 
process  immediately  btdore  freezing,  and  plant  with 
temperature  control  to  be  installed  by  a  pro|X)sed 
date. 

No  ice  cream  to  bt*  sold  from  a  vehicle  or  in  a 
theatre,  cinema,  or  similar  building  unless  wrapped 
in  a  closed  container. 

Section  13  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1038,  to  be 
amended  to  include  adequate  sterilisation  of  utensils 
and  prohibition  of  use  for  any  other  purpose  of  the 
accommodation  where  ice  cream  is  manufacturer!. 

The  term  “  ice  cream  ”  to  be  reserved  for  a  product 
containing  not  less  than  8  |)er  cent,  fat,  and  the  term 
“  water  ice  ”  to  be  employed  for  all  products  not 
conforming  to  that  standard. 

The  bacterial  content  of  ice  cream  and  water  ice 
to  be  not  more  than  i(x),o(K)  organisms  per  c.c.,  and 
no  Bacillus  coli  to  be  present. 

•Ml  exem|)tions  from  registration  to  be  revoked. 

He  also  suggested  that  premises  foi  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  ice  cream  should  conform  to  a  sftecification 
fixing  standard  requirements  for  the  structure,  floor 
and  drainarge,  roof,  lighting  and  ventilation,  water 
supply,  sterilising,  and  storage. 

The  Manufacturing  Room 

Mr.  R.  S.  Cross,  Chief  Sanitary  Insptector  of 
Brighton,  said  that  the  existing  law  was  totally  in¬ 
adequate  for  ensuring  that  the  public  were  provided 
with  a  good,  clean  article  of  food.  Section  13  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1938,  did  not  give  local 
authorities  power  to  require  the  sterilisation  of 
equipment  and  utensils.  He  stressed  the  necessity 
for  suitable  material  such  as  solid  brick  or  concrete 
for  the  walls  of  ice  cream  factories.  Unsuitable 
premises  would  nullify  all  effects  of  the  enforcement 
of  stringent  rules  governing  processes  of  manufac¬ 
ture  and  handling,  and  the  premises  in  which  ice 
cream  is  made  should  be  kept  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  and  not  used  for  any  other  operations. 

The  manufacturing  room  should  contain  the 
heater,  homogeniser,  cooler,  ageing  cabinet  and, 
perhaps,  the  freezer,  and  provision  should  be  made 
for  a  steam  pip>e  to  be  run  from  the  sterilising 
room  and  a  flexible  wander  lead  with  a  suitable 
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nozzle  fixed  on  to  this  pipe.  This  lead  must  be  of 
sufficient  length  to  allow  all  parts  of  the  machinery 
to  be  sterilised.  Washing  facilities  for  the  persons 
employed  in  this  room  should  be  provided,  and 
the  wash-basin  should  have  a  constant  supply  of 
hot  and  cold  water. 

The  Sterilising  Room 

The  sterilising  room  should  have  the  same  struc¬ 
tural  features  in  regard  to  the  walls  and  floors  as 
the  manufacturing  room,  with  the  exception  of  the 
prohibition  of  a  trapped  drain  opening.  In  this 
room  there  should  be  a  boiler,  either  gas  or  electric¬ 
ally  heated;  a  steam  jet  for  sterilising  cans,  churns, 
and  other  large  containers;  a  sterilising  cabinet; 
galvanised  troughs  for  cold  and  hot  rinses  and 
washing;  a  wash-hand  basin  for  the  use  of  persons 
employed,  with  a  constant  supply  of  hot  and  cold 
water. 

The  room  should  also  be  fitted  with  sinks  for 
washing  up  crockery,  and  other  articles  from  a 
restaurant  business,  if  such  were  carried  on.  Most 
ice  cream  parlours  serve  coffee  and  cakes  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  ice  cream.  This  is  one  reason  why  a  room 
distinct  from  the  manufacturing  room  should  be 
provided  for  sterilising. 

Storage  Premises 

As  the  manufacturing  room  must  be  kept  clear  of 
all  accumulations  and  all  but  essential  equipment, 
and  the  sterilising  room  is  too  hot  and  humid,  a 
separate  room  or  store  cupboard  is  required  for  the 
ingredients. 

In  some  existing  ice  cream  premises  the  storage 
of  ice  cream  powders,  sugar,  fats,  wafers,  and  cones 
has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  gross  carelessness  at  this  stage  can  introduce 
bacterial  contamination  which  should  not  be 
allowed,  although  the  heating  of  the  mix,  when  a 
hot  mix  is  in  use,  at  a  later  stage  of  production, 
may  partially  remedy  this  condition.  The  con¬ 
tamination  should  be  prevented  rather  than  cured. 
The  provision  of  a  well  ventilated  store  room, 
which  is  easily  cleaned,  is  a  prime  essential. 

These  suggestions  did  not  mean  that  small  and 
one-man  businesses  would  be  forced  to  close  down. 

It  was  not  advocated  that  ice  cream  production 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  firms,  nor 
should  it  be  made  in  “  the  room  behind  the  shop.” 
Household  dining  rooms,  kitchens,  and  sculleries 
could  not  be  accepted  as  satisfactory.  In  Brighton 
such  premises  had  been  removed  from  the  register. 
The  small  shopkeeper  could  at  a  moderate  cost  pro¬ 
vide  satisfactory  premises  to  comply  with  the  re¬ 
quirements. 

“  I  have  not,  except  in  the  case  of  a  very  large 
factory,  found  a  properly  pasteurised  mix,”  said 
Mr.  Cross.  “  To  use  the  term  ‘  pasteurised  mix  ’  it 
should  be  made  compulsory  to  have  a  recording 
thermometer  attached  to  the  pasteurising  vessel." 
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Hot  mix  run  off  into  buckets  and  cans  and  left 
on  the  floor  of  the  mixing  room  to  cool  for  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours  gave  an  excellent  medium  for 
the  growth  of  bacteria. 

Dealing  with  cold  mixes,  Mr.  Cross  said  that  any 
contamination  that  got  into  the  powder  would  per¬ 
sist  in  the  hnished  article.  Special  precautions  in 
the  storage  of  the  ingredients  and  the  sterilisation 
of  equipment  must  be  taken.  Chemical  analysis  of 
this  type  of  ice  cream  depended  on  the  ingredients 
of  the  powder.  He  had  had  samples  of  cold  mix 
containing  o-oi  jjer  cent,  of  fat,  and  in  one  case  the 
fat  content  of  the  ice  cream  was  so  small  that  the 
analyst  could  not  estimate  the  quantity  present  in 
the  sample. 

Heat  Treatment  Proposals 

Referring  to  the  Ministry  of  Health’s  heat  treat¬ 
ment  proposals,  he  said  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  Ministry  would  do  better. 

It  was  stated  that  the  bacteriological  plate  count 
would  give  misleading  results  because  of  the  ir¬ 
regular  distribution  of  bacteria  throughout  the  ice 
cream,  but  he  suggested  that  such  a  standard  was 
better  than  none.  Without  a  bacteriological  stand¬ 
ard,  ice  cream  might  be  sold  irrespiective  of  its  total 
bacteriological  content  and  have  B.  colt  in  any 
concentration. 

The  Ministry  stated  that  there  was  no  test  that 
would  not  give  a  misleading  result;  yet  they  advised 
local  authorities  to  use  such  tests  in  discovering 
.manufacturers  and  vendors  who  failed  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  Section  13  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act.  How  could  one  reconcile  those  dia¬ 
metrically  opf>osed  statements? 

Chemical  Standards 

Mr.  Facchino  stated  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ice  Cream  Alliance  that  two  recommendations  for 
a  chemical  standard  for  ice  cream  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Food.  The  Alliance  and 
the  Wholesale  Ice  Cream  Federation  have  failed  to 
agree  on  a  standard,  and  on  September  20  the 
Federation  informed  the  Alliance  that  they  were 
submitting  their  own  proposals  to  the  Ministry. 

These  proposals,  said  Mr.  Facchino,  ran  largely 
on  American  lines.  They  suggested  a  minimum  of 
10  per  cent,  milk  fat  and  20  p)er  cent,  total  milk 
solids. 

“  For  many  reasons  we  cannot  possibly  adopt  the 
Wholesalers’  formula  for  a  standard,”  he  added. 
“  It  would  operate  unfairly  to  a  large  number  of 
Alliance  members.” 

He  said  that  the  Alliance  had  submitted  to  the 
Ministry  proposals  that  included  the  following  pro¬ 
visions  : 

Ice  cream  shall  contain  not  less  than  15  per  cent. 

by  weight  of  milk  solids  and  not  less  than  5  per  cent. 

of  milk  fat ;  and  no  fat  other  than  milk  fat  shall  Ix' 

used.  .‘\  gallon  of  mix  must  contain  at  least  34  oz. 
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of  total  solids;  and  the  weight  of  an  Imperial  gallon 
of  finished  ice  cream  shall  not  be  less  than  5.}  lb. 

“  I  contend  that  our  proposals  are  equitable  and 
should  satisfy  every  section  of  the  trade,  whether 
large  or  small,”  said  Mr.  Facchino.  “  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  Ministry  should  not  give  us  the 
necessary  ingredients  that  will  permit  us  to  make 
that  standard  immediately.” 

Mr.  W.  A.  J.  Osborne,  of  Birmingham,  vice- 
president  of  the  Alliance,  said  that  the  standard 
proposed  by  the  Alliance  would  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  milk-solids-not-fat.  The  Ministry  of 
Food  had  stated  that  they  were  very  concerned 
about  the  quantity  of  milk  solids  consumed  and 
they  regarded  ice  cream  as  the  best  medium  for 
introducing  milk-solids-not-fat  into  the  national 
diet. 

“  The  standard  we  have  put  forward  will  be  more 
nutritional  than  the  Federation’s  standard,”  he 
stated.  “  We  were  told  that  the  Government  were 
not  keen  on  getting  a  high  fat  standard,  but  high 
milk-solids-not-fat  content.” 


Changes  in  Frozen  Beef 

A  PAPER  reporting  the  effect  of  different  methods 
of  ageing  beef  prior  to  freezing  upon  the  tender¬ 
ness  and  palatability  of  the  frozen  product  after 
frozen  storage  was  presented  by  D.  C.  McCoy, 
G.  A.  Hayner,  R.  Hockman.  and  W.  Reiman 
before  the  Division  of  Agricultural  and  Food 
Chemistry  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
Some  additional  incidental  observations  were  also 
rep)orted  such  as: 

(1)  Transmission  losses  through  wrapping 
materials. 

(2)  Comparative  effects  of  freezing  by  air  blast, 
following  commercial  practice  versus  freezing  by 
the  contact  method  in  a  home  freezer. 

(3)  Drip  or  weep  losses  due  to  different  methods 
of  freezing  and  ageing. 

(4)  Cooking  losses  due  to  different  methods  of 
freezing  and  ageing. 

The  results  indicated  that,  regardless  of  the 
method  of  ageing,  the  flavour  of  frozen  beef  de¬ 
teriorated  rapidly  after  a  frozen  storage  period 
of  six  months.  This  was  also  true  of  unaged  beef 
although  the  changes  were  not  as  marked  in  the 
early  stages  of  deterioration. 

Transmission  losses  through  the  wrapping 
materials  were  negligible.  The  method  of  freezing 
had  no  significant  effect  on  the  changes  which 
occurred  in  frozen  beef  during  storage. 

No  significant  effect,  due  to  methods  of  handling 
prior  to  freezing,  was  reflected  in  the  drip  or  weep 
losses.  However,  the  drip  loss  on  steaks  was 
higher  than  on  check  roasts.  The  cooking  losses 
were  not  greatly  influenced  by  the  method  of 
handling  prior  to  freezing  or  the  method  of  freezing. 
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The  Sunflower  in  Britain 

M.  SCHOFIELD,  M.A.,  F.R.l.C. 

HOUGH  tropical  and  sub-tropical  belts  of  the  Sunfloner  Oil  in  Other  Countries 


X  world  must  ever  be  regarded  as  producing 
areas  for  vegetable  oils  required  for  edible  and  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes — such  regions  demonstrating  the 
rule  that  where  the  sun  strikes  straightest  and  rains 
fall  in  season,  there  will  the  richest  har\’est  be — 
more  temperate  zones,  including  the  southern  half 
of  Britain,  have  witnessed  serious  efforts  to  find  an 
exception  by  establishing  oil-bearing  crops  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Soya  bean,  for  example,  had  its 
champions  prior  to  1914,  when  at  \Vobum  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  tried  out  this  crop  for 
several  years  on  an  experimental  scale.  But  re¬ 
ports  were  unfavourable:  a  warmer  climate  was 
held  to  be  essential,  a  verdict  supported  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  1916  when  Jap  and  Man¬ 
churian  varieties  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce  seeds  in  this  country.  Later,  bearing  in  mind 
the  addendum  that  some  resistant  varieties  might 
yet  be  found  for  British  agriculture,  the  Fordson 
Estates  in  Essex  made  more  extensive  trials;  yet 
these  exp)eriments  failed  despite  the  exceptionally 
good  weather  in  1933  and  even  more  persistent 
efforts  made  a  year  later. 

Not  a  Stunt 

If  not  the  soya  bean,  what  next?  The  answer, 
if  any  answer  is  to  be  found  in  any  British  summer 
other  than  that  of  1946,  lies  in  the  sunflower.  Just 
as  J.  L.  North  earned  renown  (or  should  have 
done)  for  his  championing  of  the  soya,  so  we  have 
more  successful  results  from  two  sunflower  enthusi¬ 
asts,  (i.  E.  Blackman,  one-time  of  the  Imperial  Col¬ 
lege  of  Science  and  Technology,  and  now  Professor 
of  Rural  Economy  at  Oxford,  and  E.  F.  Hurt  of  the 
Farm  Crop  Driers  Association  and  author  of  the 
most  recent  survey  of  sunflower  possibilities.*  Mr. 
Hurt’s  book,  since  its  format,  its  technical  details, 
and  first-rate  series  of  worthwhile  photographs 
represent  a  firm  basis  on  which  to  judge  the  posi¬ 
tion  to  date,  is  a  challenge  to  those  j>essimists  main¬ 
taining  that  sunflower,  like  certain  other  subjects 
of  research,  is  a  stunt;  that  edible  oil  production  in 
Britain  is  a  myth  since  our  climate  is  too  great  a 
handicap.  Any  review  must  answer  such  charges, 
and  this  may  safely  be  made  on  Mr.  Hurt’s  figures 
without  awaiting  results  of  the  1946  harvest;  for 
sunflower  is  certainly  sensitive  to  excessive  mois¬ 
ture,  and  this  year  has  done  its  best  to  suggest  to 
those  pessimists  that  even  wheat  cannot  be  grown 
in  this  country. 

•  Sunflower  for  Food,  Fodder,  and  Fertility.  By 
E.  F.  Hurt,  N.D.D.  Pp.  155.  London.  los.  fed.  net. 
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As  with  other  important  crops  like  the  potato, 
the  Spaniards  began  the  sunflower  story  with  Peru 
and  possibly  Mexico  as  habitat.  Then  Bavaria, 
France,  Hungary,  and  Russia  took  up  the  tale, 
although  seventy-five  years  ago  the  sunflower  also 
vsent  back  to  the  Argentine,  which  has  now  jumped 
to  second  place  with  a  million  tons  of  seed  per  year 
and  an  oil  yield  eagerly  bid  for  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  For  long  the  near  relative  of 
sunflower,  Helianthus  tuberus  or  Jerusalem  arti¬ 
choke,  has  served  an  edible  purpose;  now  the 
hardy  annual  Helianthus  annuus  is  the  target  in 
the  centre  of  the  limelight.  Like  soya,  the  seeds 
are  rich  in  protein;  like  the  olive  and  the  arachis  or 
peanut  the  oil  obtained  is  a  clear  pleasant  product 
suitable  for  every  edible  purpose,  including  the 
canning  of  fish.  The  Argentine,  it  may  be  noted, 
has  been  a  large  consumer  of  Spain’s  olive  oil  pro¬ 
duction,  and  benefited  from'an  increased  sunflower 
crop  when  supplies  of  the  former  were  cut  off. 

In  dealing  particularly  with  the  sunflower’s  adop¬ 
tion  in  Europe  and  Britain,  Mr.  Hurt  does  not  in¬ 
clude  one  particular  point  of  interest — viz.  the 
failure  of  Germany  to  establish  fully  the  crop  in 
contrast  to  the  wide  success  in  U.S.S.R.  Before 
Russian  sunflower  was  one  of  Goering’s  promised 
prizes,  Germany  had  failed  to  carry  cultivation  to 
success,  despite  her  intense  drive  in  the  war  years 
towards  winning  edible  oil  from  grape  seeds, 
tomato  pips,  rape  seed,  and  other  sources.  Yet 
Russia  by  1906  had  gathered  60,000  tons  of  sun¬ 
flower  cake  in  the  Northern  Caucasus,  had  begun 
exporting  cake  to  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  had 
later  gone  over  to  much  greater  acreages.  In 
establishing  a  lead  for  over  a  century  Russia  not 
only  founcl  the  oil  of  wide  adaptability  from  burn¬ 
ing  oil  to  margarine  production,  but  extracted  2,000 
tons  of  p>otassium  carbonate  from  ashes  of  sun¬ 
flower  stalks  in  the  Caucasus. 

Quality  of  Oil 

Oil  content  varies  (as  does  proportion  of  husk  to 
kernel)  from  32  to  45  per  cent.,  though  Russia  is 
reported  as  being  content  to  extract  less  than  30  per 
cent.  As  with  olive,  arachis,  and  other  oil  pro¬ 
ducers,  first  pressings  give  the  first-grade  pale 
yellow  oil,  second  pressings  affording  the  expected 
inferior  quality.  Unfortunately  from  the  edible  oil 
point  of  view,  industries  other  than  food  are  in¬ 
terested  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  semi-drying 
oil  for  the  paint  industry.  Sunflower  differs  from 
the  olive  (requiring  years  of  careful  nurturing 
before  producing  oil)  in  that  it  is  an  annual  of 
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vigorous  growth;  it  resembles  arachis  in  such  ready 
propagation,  though  not  requiring  the  tropical  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  latter.  Apart  from  oil  and  fodder, 
sunflower  has  provided  little  else.  There  is  com¬ 
post  from  the  stalks;  the  Hungarians  tried  cellulose 
extraction  in  1944  with  indifferent  results;  and  there 
is  hope  for  the  apiarist  in  the  Russian-Rhodesian 
types  of  sunflower  adopted,  since  they  are  a  source 
of  honey. 

Recent  Progress  in  Britain 

But  the  sunflower  in  Britain  ?  That  is  where  the 
new  book  renders  particular  service  in  surveying  its 
possibilities  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  in  col¬ 
lecting  the  evidence  partly  new  and  partly  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  agricultural  and  horticultural 
journals.  Along  with  Professor  Blackman,  the 
author,  from  his  experience,  suggested  during  the 
1940-1941  edible  oil  shortage  the  adoption  of  sun¬ 
flower.  As  a  result  sunflower  on  a  farm  scale  is 
by  now  a  “  healthy  infant,”  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  first  seeing  in  the  crop  a  poultry  food,  while 
others  like  cage-bird  dealers  were  ready  to  pay  a 
high  price  for  sunflower  seed.  Mr.  Hurt  visualises 
a  day  when  sunflower  shall  be  treated  as  flax  and 
beet  sugar  have  been;  for  present  prices  for 
accredited  seed  are  too  low,  with  a  tendency  to  pay 
the  home  grower  less  than  his  overseas  competitor. 
We  buy  butter  from  Denmark,  it  is  argued,  yet 
sunflower  cake  forms  an  appreciable  part  of  the 
dairy  herd  fodder.  Before  grants  were  conceded 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agriculture 
Research  Council,  gardens  of  Britain  had  long 
shown  the  possibility  of  sunflower  in  this  country, 
and  Hurt  and  Blackman  had  taken  over  species 
from  horticulture  to  the  experimental  farm  stage. 
It  was  found  that  sixteen  to  twenty  weeks  cropping 
of  the  semi-dwarf  t5q)es  was  most  suitable.  Mars, 
Southern  Cross,  and  Pole  Star  being  tried  on  a 
field  scale  from  1942.  Trials  showed  that  30  cwt. 
per  acre  could  be  expected,  with  up  to  40  cwt.  in 
special  cases.  Factors  which  determine  success, 
and  which  have  been  well  studied,  are:  type  of 
soil,  spacing  of  plants  with  15  inches  between  rows 
as  preferable,  and  harvesting  and  drying  technique. 
Frost-resisting  types  have  l^en  sown  in  Britain  as 
early  as  January  or  February,  though  early  in 
March  may  prove  generally  suitable.  Like  soya,  it 
is  late  harvesting  which  should  be  avoided,  not 
merely  because  of  early  frosts  so  fatal  to  soya,  but 
with  excessive  dampness  bringing  on  attack  by 
Botrytis  or  moulds. 

By  1943  Essex,  Hants,  Herts,  Wilts,  Northants, 
and  other  counties  had  taken  a  turn  in  welcoming 
sunflower,  the  total  being  only  50  acres,  yet  the 
number  of  soils  tried  bringing  fruitful  results.  And 
though  in  the  following  year  the  sunflower  invasion 
had  spread  to  Yorks  and  the  Lake  District,  a  map 
on  page  55  tells  the  expected  story,  that  only  in 
Southern  England  can  we  hope  for  real  success 
with  semi-dwarfs  and  using  combine  harvesting. 
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Sunflower  seems  suitable  for  most  rotations.  But  a 
particular  type  of  thresher  suitable  otherwise  only 
for  maize  is  required;  special  driers  available  at 
short  notice  are  also  needed  with  our  British 
climate,  so  prominent  in  dampness  to  say  the  least. 
The  two  sunflower  pioneers  have  already  suggested 
to  the  Ministry  that  farmers  should  not  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  grow  the  crop  unless  such  threshers 
and  driers  are  to  hand  quickly  when  required. 
Definite  areas  of  cultivation  are  thus  preferable;  the 
first  has  been  set  up  in  Herts  with  the  drier  for 
both  seed  and  by-products  set  up  by  Sunflower 
Seeds,  Ltd.,  of  Chippenham,  and  a  second  area 
being  marked  out  by  Sunflower  Development, 
Ltd.,  in  Leicester. 

A  Practical  Guide 

Mr.  Hurt’s  volume  is  thus  no  academic  work  but 
rather  one  based  on  practical  experience  and  one 
which  the  farmer  should  welcome.  There  is  a  use¬ 
ful  survey  of  the  enemies  of  the  sunflower,  of  pests 
and  fungi  which  may  cause  trouble.  The  green 
finch  is  a  particular  nuisance  with  its  fondness  for 
sunflower  and  its  tendency  to  attack  in  flocks. 
Wireworm  is  rather  partial  to  the  crop  just  when 
the  seed  husk  is  opening  and  especially  during  a 
dry  April  spell.  There  are  turnip  flies  and  flea 
beetles,  greenflies  settling  on  buds,  pigeons  pick¬ 
ing  out  the  centres  of  plants,  and  that  worst  enemy 
the  Botrytis  grey  mould  on  the  heads  in  a  damp 
season.  Yet  sunflower  on  the  whole  is  far  from  a 
sensitive  plant  requiring  too  much  attention  or 
protection.  One  point  particularly  stressed  by  the 
author  is  the  use  of  humus  rather  than  artificial 
fertiliser,  which  is  held  to  bring  decreased  oil 
yields  by  tending  to  increase  vegetative  growth 
and  fibre  and  cause  delay  in  seed  formation.  Dung 
is  the  salvation  of  the  sunflower  according  to  Mr. 
Hurt’s  experience.  Although  this  is  no  place  to 
revive  the  ”  farmyard  manure  versus  artificials  ” 
controversy,  the  author’s  claims  for  the  oldest  of 
agricultural  aids  is  weakened  by  his  chemistry.  He 
acknowledges  the  help  and  encouragement  given 
him  by  Rothamsted,  by  agricultural  and  biological 
interests,  yet  no  chemist  has  been  called  in  to  re¬ 
move  flaws.  Farmyard  manure,  he  tells  us,  con¬ 
tains  not  only  nitrogen  but  also  potassium  (up  to 
63  per  cent. — I.C.I.  please  note!),  sodium,  mag¬ 
nesium,  calcium  (up  to  70  per  cent.),  and  much 
phosphates.  Next,  “  water  ...  is  composed  of 
two  parts  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen,  and  this, 
taken  in  by  the  plant  root  and  passed  through  the 
hollow  cells  of  the  plant  structure,  is  divided  into 
its  two  component  parts.”  And  there  is  a  further 
surprising  assertion  that  ‘‘all  minerals  are  inor¬ 
ganic  and  contain,  in  their  pure  form,  neither 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nor  carbon.”  But  these  are 
minor  flaws  in  a  book  excelling  in  photographs, 
maps,  and  a  firm  statement  of  the  prospects  of  the 
success  of  sunflower  where  soya  has  failed. 
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Completion  of  a  New  Whale  Factory 

Ship 

TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  COMING' WHALING  SEASON 


Having  successfully  completed 
sea  trials,  the  whale  factory  ship 
Halaena  has  been  handed  over  to 
her  owners,  United  Whalers,  Ltd., 
in  time  to  take  part  in  this  year’s 
Antarctic  whaling  season. 

Most  of  the  main  factory 
machinery,  comprising  2*2  pres¬ 
sure  boilers  for  the  treatment  of 
bone,  10  pressure  boilers  for  the- 
treatment  of  blubber,  8  Kvaerner 
type  rotating  digesters,  liver  ex-» 
traction,  meat  meal,  and  separa¬ 
tor  plants,  is  located  on  the  flat 
deck  some  7  ft.  above  the  tank 
deck.  The  remainder,  consisting 
of  factory  driving  units,  pipes, 
electric  cables,  and  hatches  to  the 
oil  storage  tanks,  are  on  the  tank 
deck.  Finished  products  are  dis¬ 
charged  to  ships  alongside  by 
means  of  a  conveyor  belt  running 
nearly  the  full  length  of  the  fac¬ 
tory,  and  from  which  two  eleva¬ 
tors  are  fitted.  The  quick  freez¬ 
ing  plant  deals  with  the  choicest 


parts  of  whalemeat  for  human 
consumption,  this  being  stored 
either  in  refrigerated  chambers  on 
board,  or  transferred  to  a  re¬ 
frigerator  vessel.  As  the  fuel  oil 
in  the  main  cargo  tanks  is  con¬ 
sumed,  they  are  cleaned  and 
utilised  for  storing  the  whale  oil 
which  has  been  produced  and 
purified  in  the  factory. 

The  Balaena  is  also  designed  to 
carry  aircraft  for  the  purpose  of 
w’hale  spotting  and  reporting 
weather  and  ice  conditions. 

Stainless  steel  Mono  pumps 
have  been  supplied  for  handling 
the  hot  meat  extract  at  190“  F. 
The  pumps  are  rated  to  de¬ 
liver  5  tons  per  hour  at  100  lb. 
per  square  inch  pressure,  and 
were  supplied  by  Mono  Pumps, 
Ltd. 

Centrifugal  separators  of  special 
types,  whale  oil  separators,  and 
purifiers  were  supplied  by  the  De 
Laval  Separator  Company. 


Benevolent  Fund  Appeal 

Appealing  on  behalf  of  the 
Benevolent  Fund  of  the  Manufac¬ 
turing  Confectioners’  Commercial 
Travellers’  Association,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Blunt,  hon.  general  treasurer,  ex¬ 
presses  the  hope  that  the  annual 
appeal  will  be  met  with  the  same 
generous  response  accorded  to  the 
late  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  E.  Ennals, 
in  his  final  appeal  last  year. 


Ransomes  in  War-Time 

A  handsomely  produced  and 
illustrated  booklet  issued  by  Ran¬ 
somes,  Sims  and  Jefferies,  Ltd., 
records  the  part  played  by  the 
company  and  its  employees  dur¬ 
ing  six  years  of  war.  In  addition 
to  the  special  war-time  produc¬ 
tions  enumerated  under  the 
various  departments,  the  com¬ 
pany  were  also  engaged  in  manu¬ 
facturing  the  maximum  quantity 
of  their  normal  peace-time  pro¬ 
ductions,  such  as  ploughs,  thresh¬ 
ing  machinery,  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  implements  of  major  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  nation’s  food  sup¬ 
plies  during  the  war. 


Identification  of  Transparent 
Wrappings 

NEW  METHOD  EVOLVED 


New  Food  Factory 

Councillor  J.  Marshall,  the 
Mayor  of  Croydon,  officially  de¬ 
clared  open  -on  September  *20  the 
new  Croydon  factory  of  Marshall’s 
Food  Products,  Ltd. 

Nearly  two  hundred  guests 
were  conducted  on  a  tour  of  the 
factory  following  this  ceremony, 
and  saw  the  various  operations  in 
the  manufacture  and  packing  of 
the  products.  The  tour  included 
a  visit  to  the  research  laboratory, 
the  advertising  department,  sack 
cleaning  plant,  blending  depart¬ 
ment,  ami  the  test  kitchen  work¬ 
ing  in  conjunction  with  the 
laboratory.  Over  one  million 
packets  of  foodstuffs  per  week  are 
dealt  with  in  the  packing  room, 
and  from  there  the  packets  pass 
to  the  despatch  department  by 
chute  and  gravity  conveyors. 

The  Mayor,  in  proposing  a 
toast  to  the  company,  said  that  it 
had  given  employment  to  many 
people  under  ideal  conditions. 
Alderman  S.  H.  Marshall,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  company,  and  Mr. 
F.  W.  Harris,  managing  director, 
responded  to  the  toast. 
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Types  of  transparent  wrapping 
materials  available  to  the  pack¬ 
aging  industry  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  as  new  plastics  are  dis¬ 
covered  and  the  supply  of  known 
plastics  becomes  more  plentiful. 
It  follow's  that  the  identification 
of  a  particular  transparent  wrap¬ 
ping  is  often  desirable  and  some¬ 
times  essential.  All  that  is  usually 
necessary  is  to  know  the  general 
type  of  material  which  has  been 
used  —  for  instance,  cellulose 
acetate,  polyvinyl  chloride,  or 
regenerated  cellulose  —  and  the 
Printing  and  Allied  Trades  Re¬ 
search  Association  has  devised  a 
series  of  simple  tests  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  with  no  more  apparatus 
than  can  be  provided  in  any 
works. 

These  tests  are  described  in 
Packaging  Technical  Paper  No.  1, 


entitled  “  The  Identification  of 
Certain  Transparent  Wrapping 
Materials,”  by  F.  D.  Armitage, 
F.R.P.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  F.L.S.,  and 
B.  Verdcourt,  B.S.,  A.L.S.,  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  confidential  in¬ 
formation  of  members  of  the 
Packaging  Division. 

After  describing  the  basic 
materials  of  a  number  of  trans¬ 
parent  packaging  films  in  com¬ 
mon  use,  the  booklet  goes  on  to 
explain  how  identification  may  be 
ensured  by  a  series  of  tests,  in¬ 
cluding  flame  tests,  dry  distilla¬ 
tion  test,  staining  reaction,  and 
solubility  in  solvents,  and  a  fur¬ 
ther  section  gives  a  key  for  identi¬ 
fication  and  a  method  of  classify¬ 
ing  the  film  when  the  portion 
available  for  examination  is  too 
small  to  permit  some  of  the  tests 
to  be  carried  out. 
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Finding  the  Right  Man 

A  SERVICE  FOR  EMPLOYERS 


An  important  function  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  Appoint¬ 
ments  Department  is  the  service 
which  the  Regional  Appointments 
Offices  can  give  to  employers  to 
assist  them  in  filling  vacancies 
above  the  foreman  and  clerk 
level. 

Fourteen  of  these  Offices  have 
been  set  up  in  the  principal  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  centres 
of  Great  Britain,  all  linked  with 
each  other  by  a  teleprinter  service 
enabling  them  to  keep  in  close 
and  efficient  touch  and  thus  to 
provide  a  free  nation-wide  em¬ 
ployment  agency  for  employers 
and  employees  alike. 

Men — and  women — seeking  man¬ 
agerial,  executive  or  technical 
posts  are  registering  at  these 
Offices  (which  were  established  in 
March,  1942)  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers.  Many  are  already  in  em¬ 
ployment  and  looking  for  a  chance 
to  improve  their  position;  others 
have  registered  on  the  completion 
of  their  war  service,  either  in  in¬ 
dustry  or  in  the  Forces.  At  a 
carefully  planned  and  unhurried 
personal  interview,  taken  by  an 
officer  trained  and  experienced  in 
this  work,  a  complete  record  is 
constructed  of  the  applicant’s  ex¬ 
perience  and  qualifications  in  the 
occupation  in  which  he  is  seeking 
employment,  his  suitability  for 
that  employment,  the  salary  re¬ 
quired,  and  whether  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  an  appointment 
in  any  part  of  the  country  or 
abroad. 

When  an  employer  notifies  a 
vacancy  to  an  Appointments 
Office  he  can  normally  expect  to 
receive  within  a  few  days  a  care¬ 
fully  selected  short  list  of  candi¬ 
dates  with  the  qualifications  for 
the  appointment  he  has  notified. 


British  Export  Exhibition 

Plans  have  now  been  completed 
by  Leon  Goodman  Displays,  Ltd., 
for  an  exhibition  at  which  manu¬ 
facturers  will  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  displaying  their  pro¬ 
ducts  to  overseas  buyers  and 
learning  the  requirements  of  over¬ 
seas  markets. 

Admission  to  the  exhibition, 
which  will  take  place’  from 


The  list  is  accompanied  by  a 
separate  statement,  in  common 
form,  of  each  candidate’s  educa¬ 
tional  record,  business  experience 
and  qualifications.  The  statement 
includes  an  appraisement  of  each 
candidate’s  suitability  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment.  The  employer  is  thus 
able  to  come  to  a  quick  decision 
as  to  which,  if  any,  of  the  can¬ 
didates  he  wishes  to  interview. 
He  is  under  no  obligation,  and  a 
further  selection  of  candidates 
will  be  furnished  if,  for  any 
reason,  the  first  batch  do  not 
entirely  match  up  with  his  re¬ 
quirements. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  aim  of 
the  Appointments  Offices  is  that 
employers  should  have  the  choice 
of  the  best  candidates  available 
for  responsible  posts,  and,  if 
necessary,  particulars  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  of  candidates  living  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  This  is 
achieved  by  the  swift  circulation 
by  teleprinter  to  all  Appointments 
Offices  of  all  particulars  of  the 
post.  For  example,  an  employer 
in  Bristol  who  has  asked  the 
assistance  of  the  Bristol  Office  to 
fill  a  vacancy,  may  receive  from 
that  Office  not  only  particulars  of 
the  likeliest  candidates  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  but  also  of  those  who  are 
prepared  to  move  in  the  interests 
of  their  careers  from  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  claim  is  not  made  that  em¬ 
ployers  can  dispense  with  the 
normal  personal  interview  which 
takes  place  when  staff  for  execu¬ 
tive  posts  is  being  appointed.  But 
the  Appointments  Service  does 
claim  to  give  employers  a  field  of 
candidates — from  whom  they  can 
select  by  interview — widely  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  best  that  is  avail¬ 
able. 


November  12  to  November  23, 
1946,  at  the  London  Exhibition 
Centre,  will  be  by  invitation 
only,  which  will  be  sent  to  all  the 
purchasing  and  exporting  houses 
in  London  and  the  provinces,  to 
the  Trade  Commissioners  of  the 
Dominions  and  Colonies,  Commer¬ 
cial  Attaches  of  foreign  Embas¬ 
sies  and  Legations,  and  to  all 
overseas  buyers  in  London  at  the 
time  of  the  exhibition. 


New  Vitamin  C  Factory 

One  of  the  largest  vitamin  C 
factories  in  the  country  is  to  be 
established  at  Coleford,  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  disclosed  Vis¬ 
count  Bledisloe,  of  Lydney,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  and  a  former 
Governor-General  of  New  Zealand. 

Next  year,  he  said,  might  be  a 
more  serious  year  in  the  matter  of 
food  available  than  any  part  of 
the  war  period. 

Garden  produce  committees  and 
village  produce  associations  were 
doing  a  national  service  by  help¬ 
ing  to  create  an  even  distribution 
of  food,  and  he  urged  everyone  in 
the  countryside  not  to  go  into 
towns  for  anything  they  could 
grow  themselves  as  they  would 
thus  be  helping  the  less  fortunate 
people  living  in  the  towns. 

He  knew  of  no  country  where 
there  was  so  little  consideration 
shown  in  ordinary  times  for  the 
prosperity  and  encouragement  of 
small-scale  food  production. 

In  most  overseas  countries  he 
had  visited  the  small-scale  food 
producer  had  been  the  basis  upon 
which  agricultural  prosperity  had 
been  built  up. 
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A  vacuum-operated  machine  capable 
of  dealing  efficiently  with  liquid  to  be 
filled  in  glass  and  tin  containers. 

Courtesy  Ekem  Engineers. 


PERSONALIA 


Mr.  Geoffrey  Heyworth  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  of  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council 
for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Re¬ 
search,  in  succession  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Riversdale  of  Sheffield, 
G.B.E.,  who  is  retiring  after  hold¬ 
ing  the  appointment  for  nine 
years.  Mr.  Heyworth  assumed 
the  appointment  on  October  1, 
1946. 

The  Lord  President  has  ap- 

Kinted  Professor  H.  W.  Melville, 
R.S.,^  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council 
for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Re¬ 
search,  from  October  1,  1946,  in 
succession  to  Sir  Frankly n  Sibly. 


Mr.  A.  E.  Tucker,  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  forty-seven  years’  service 
with  Walworth,  Ltd.,  the  last 
twenty-two  years  as  warehouse 
supierintendent,  retired  on  Sep¬ 
tember  13.  Mr.  Tucker  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Mr.  Albert  G.  Cook, 
who  has  been  with  the  company 
twenty-one  years. 

* 

Dr.  A.  L.  Norbury  has  resigned 
from  the  Ministry  of  Supply  in 
order  to  join  Arthur  J.  Harris  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  and  their  associate  com¬ 
pany  Dehydrators,  Ltd.,  Great 
Crosby,  Liverpool  23,  as  Technical 
Director. 


Mr.  E.  S.  Little  has  been  ap- 
p)ointed  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  Associated  Electrical  Industries 
Finance  Co.,  Ltd.  This  company 
is  concerned  with  the  financial 
op)erations  of  all  the  companies 
of  Associated  Electrical  Indus¬ 
tries,  Ltd.,  including  the  British 
Thomson-Houston  Company. 

In  consequence  of  his  new  ap¬ 
pointment  Mr.  Little  has  retired 
from  the  board  of  the  British- 
Thomson-Houston  Co.,  Ltd.,  but 
he  continues  to  be  comptroller 
and  secretary  of  that  company. 

* 

For  reasons  of  health,  Mr.  Ber¬ 
tram  L.  Jones  has  relinquished 
active  direction  of  the  home  sales 
of  Peek,  Frean  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  but 
retains  his  seat  on  the  board  of 
directors. 

Mr.  Stanley  Hughes  has  been 
appointed  home  sales  manager  for 
the  firm.  ^ 

Mr.  S.  Walter  Butterworth, 
having  recently  resigned  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Food  Technology,  Leeds, 
is  now  in  charge  of  Technical  Re¬ 
search  with  Messrs.  Birkett  and 
Bostock,  Ltd.,  and  their  associated 
companies.  ^ 

Mr.  D.  J.  Sutton,  previously  on 
the  staff  of  May  and  Baker,  Ltd., 
has  taken  up  a  new  appointment 
with  Dubuis  and  Rowsell,  Ltd. 

* 

Mr.  W.  D.  Rae,  B.Sc.,  A.R.I.C., 
chief  research  chemist  at  the 
Andre  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been 
awarded  fiis  Ph.D.,  his  thesis 
being  “  Some  studies  in  the  bond¬ 
ing  of  rubber  to  metal.” 

* 

The  latest 
member  of  the 
staff  of  George 
Ellison,  Ltd., 
to  rejoin  the 
company  from 
the  Services  is 
Mr.  E.  Downes, 
A.M.I.E.E.,who 
will  now  resume 
his  duties  as  re¬ 
presentative  for 
the  company  in 
the  Cumberland  and  Westmor¬ 
land  areas.  He  will  also  take 
over  an  area  in  North  Lancashire 
which  includes  Blackburn,  Pres¬ 
ton,  and  Blackpool. 


Mr.  K.  A.  H.  Knight,  a  member 
of  the  sales  staff  of  Horlicks,  Ltd., 
was  recently  presented  by  Mr. 
W.  R.  Bowden,  London  branch 
chairman  of  the  Incorporated 
Sales  Managers’  Association,  with 
the  “  Pickup  Medal.”  Mr.  Knight 
was  awarded  this  medal  for  secur¬ 
ing  the  highest  marks  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  annual  examination  on 
‘‘  Sales  Management.”  He  leaves 
this  country  shortly  to  represent 
Horlicks,  Ltd.,  in  Singapore. 


House  Magazine 

Batchelor’s  Peas,  Ltd.,  have 
published  the  first  post-war  issue 
of  their  house  magazine — the  Pea- 
Pod.  Much  of  the  matter  printed 
has  been  designed  to  interest  the 
female  personnel  in  the  various 
factories,  not  only  in  the  domestic 
and  social  life  of  the  company  but 
in  the  work  they  are  engaged 
upon. 


Albro  Fillers  and  Engineering 
Co.,  Ltd. 

A  recent  burglary,  followed 
by  a  fire,  totally  destroyed  the 
general  offices  of  Albro  Fillers  and 
Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.  Neither 
the  works  nor  the  drawing  office 
were  affected,  so  that  production 
will  not  be  held  up,  but  current 
correspondence  and  orders  were 
destroyed.  Albro  Fillers  will  be 
glad  if  those  who  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  replies  to  their  letters  or 
acknowledgments  of  their  orders 
will  kindly  send  copies. 


New  Safety  “  Code  ”  for  Factory 
Workers 

“A  Code  of  Safety,”  containing 
100  pointers,  is  now  handed  to 
every  new  employee  of  the  Nuf¬ 
field  Organisation  as  part  of  s 
comprehensive  campaign  to  keep 
industrial  accidents  as  low  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

In  a  foreword  to  this  pocket- 
size  handbook  Sir  Miles  Thonaas, 
D.F.C.,  the  vice-chairman,  pointo 
out  that  the  ultimate  respona- 
bility  for  avoiding  trouble  rests  in 
a  factory,  as  in  any  other  walk  of 
life,  with  the  individuals  con- 
cei  ned,  but  the  management  want 
to  do  everything  possible  to  avoid 
accidents. 
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Food  Manufacture 


llaiiks  to  Australia 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  see¬ 
ing  the  “  Food  to  Britain  ”  move¬ 
ment  in  Australia  in  its  most 
practical  form,  for  one  or  two 
parcels  have  arrived  at  this  office 
and  have  been  warmly  welcomed. 

We  understand  that  all  Austra¬ 
lians  are  to  be  thanked,  but  that 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  our 
gratitude  is  due  to  our  good 
friends  Sir  Norman  Nock,  a  recent 
Lord  Mayor  of  Sydney;  Mr. 
J.  J.  C.  Pearce,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  J.  J.  C.  Pearce,  Ltd.,  and 
Harmony  Products,  Ltd.;  and 
Mr.  E.  Forrester-Jones  of  In- 
dooroopilly,  S.W.  2. 


Shark  Flesh  for  Germany 

Flesh  from  basking  sharks 
caught  in  Hebridean  waters  is 
being  sent  to  Germany  as  food, 
after  being  salted  and  packed  in 
barrels  on  the  Isle  of  Soay,  which 
lies  off  Loch  Scavaig  in  Skye.  The 
sharks  are  hunted  in  an  ex- 
Admiralty  vessel,  which  is  bas^ 
at  the  harbour  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island. 

The  vessel  mounts  a  harpoon 
gun,  and  by  buoying  the  harpoon 
lines  with  a  pair  of  empty  barrels, 
can  deal  with  several  sharks  in 
quick  succession.  When  ex¬ 
hausted  the  lines  are  picked  up, 
and  the  carcases,  inflated  with 
compressed  air  for  buoyancy,  are 
lashed  head  to  tail  alongside  and 
brought  in  to  the  slipway  on 
Soay,  where  a  winch  drags  them 
out  of  the  water  for  cutting  up. 

The  sharks  are  between  20  and 
30  feet  long,  and  weigh  about 
6  tons,  of  which  about  half  is 
flesh.  The  most  valuable  pro¬ 
duct  is  the  liver,  which  yields  an 
oil  rich  in  vitamins.  Different 
methods  of  curing  the  skin  are 
being  tried,  and  eventually  it  is 
hoped  that  this  also  will  find  a 
ready  market.  The  industry, 
which  was  started  last  year,  is 
still  in  an  experimental  stage. 
The  seasonal  appearance  of  the 
sharks,  which  must  be  dealt  with 
within  a  few  days  of  killing,  pre¬ 
sents  a  problem  in  organisation. 
A  six  weeks’  season  in  spring  is 
followed  by  two  months  of 
scarcity,  before  the  start  of  the 
main  season  in  August.  Methods 
developed  as  a  result  of  experi¬ 
ence  gained  this  year  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  future  operations. 
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OBITER  DICTA  . 

•  Suggested  name  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  dehydrated  whalemeat : 
“  Wham.” — Evening  Standard. 

•  They  tell  us  that  New  Zea¬ 
land  is  sinking  in  milk  powder. 
— Divisional  chairman  of  the 
Ice  Cream  Alliance. 

•  Dehydrated  rhubarb  has  not 
been  a  success.  When  recon¬ 
stituted  it  is  too  much  like  the 
real  thing. — Punch. 

•  You  will  get  a  better  meal  at 
a  canteen  in  a  coal  mine  than 
you  will  get  at  the  Ritz  or  the 
Dorchester  or  anywhere  else. — 
Mr.  C.  S.  Taylor.  M.P. 

•  Someone  has  said  that  the 
FAO  is  the  hope  of  the  world, 
that  it  is  the  only  answer  to  the 
atomic  bomb.  I  believe  that  is 
true. — ^Sir  John  Orr. 

•  The  language  of  international 
business  has  become  a  Babel  of 
tongues  speaking  in  terms  of 
import  quotas,  trading  blocs, 
currency  regulations,  and  ex¬ 
port  controls. — Director  of  the 
U.S.  Commerce  Department’s 
Office  of  International  Traae. 

•  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
man  who  evolved  the  process 
of  putting  the  stripes  on  bull’s- 
eyes  would  attempt  to  teach  a 
shopkeeper  how  to  paint  a  bar¬ 
ber's  pole.  He  might,  however, 
be  able  to  give  some  useful  in¬ 
formation  on  the  preservation  of 
boiled  sweets. — Mr.  H.  E.  Wil¬ 
liams.  member  of  the  National 
Union  of  Retail  Confectioners. 

•  Within  a  week  I  have  found 
in  the  middle  of  a  brown  loaf  a 
large  green  grub  with  a  striped 
back  and  in  a  packet  of  flour, 
bought  five  days  earlier,  a  very 
lively  maggot.  I  do  not  know 
whom  to  thank  for  these  addi¬ 
tions  to  my  food  supply,  but  I 
am  certain  that  neither  my 
leaker  nor  my  grocer  is  respons¬ 
ible  for  them.— Correspondent 
to  “  The  Times.” 

•  What  is  wrong  with  the  bread 
of  today  is  that  it  is  not 
‘ ‘  fired. ’ ’  The  mess  is  ‘ ‘  cooked  ’ ’ 
in  a  tin  and  the  crust  is  not  the 
crust  of  the  ”  crust  of  bread  ” 
(and  piece  of  cheese)  of  Vic¬ 
torian  days  but  something  be¬ 
tween  india-rubber  and  leather 
enclosing  a  kind  of  pudding 
which  bi^omes  sour  and  uneat¬ 
able  on  the  third  day  and  not, 
as  in  my  childhood,  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  day.  It  is  the  bakers 
and  the  baking  which  both  re¬ 
quire  the  attention  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Food.  Pharaoh  hanged 
his  chief  baker,  and  I  am  not 
surprised.  —  £  igh  ty-one-year-old 
correspondent  to  ”  The  Daily 
Telegraph.” 


Changes  of  Address 

John  F.  Seyfried  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  have  now  moved  to  their 
ow’n  j)remises  at  Regis  House,  43- 
46,  King  William  Street,  London, 
E.C.  4. 

« 

After  eighty  years.  Reads  of 
Liverpool  are  leaving  the  premises 
they  have  occupied  at  21,  Bridge- 
water  Street,  for  their  new  offices 
at  Orrell  House,  Orrell  Lane, 
Liverpool  9,  to  which  all  commu¬ 
nications  should  now  be  addressed. 
Their  telephone  number  is  Ain- 
tree  3600.  Reads  have  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  licence  to  construct  a 
new  factory  adjacent  to  their  two 
existing  plants  at  Orrell  Park. 


Marconi  Instruments,  Ltd.,  an¬ 
nounce  the  establishment  of  a 
southern  area  office  and  London 
showroom  at  109,  Eaton  Square, 
London,  S.W.  1.  Tel. :  Sloane 
8615. 


Pumps  for  Corrosive  Liquids 

Illustrating  some  of  the  many 
types  of  pumps  available  for  cor¬ 
rosive  liquids,  Kestner  Evapora¬ 
tor  and  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd., 
have  published  a  further  pamphlet 
(No.  269a),  which  contains  details 
of  centrifugal,  positive,  and  air- 
operated  pumps,  together  with 
capacity  tables  indicative  of  out¬ 
put  for  different  sizes. 


Documentary  Films 

Forming  part  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  information  and  consultant 
service  on  documentary  film  pro¬ 
duction  and  use,  the  fourth  of  a 
series  of  bulletins  has  been  issued 
by  the  Federation  of  Documentary 
Film  . Units  dealing  with  films  and 
Local  Government.  A  number  of 
films  sponsored  by  Government 
Departments  has  covered  health, 
housing,  the  social  services,  and 
similar  subjects,  which  are  also 
the  concern  of  Local  (k>vernment. 
It  is  suggested  that  Local  Authori¬ 
ties  should  invite  the  co-operation 
and  support  of  local  industries. 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Trades 
Councils,  and  other  bodies  in 
making  films  about  the  life  and 
activities  of  their  town  or  city, 
especially  where  it  is  associate 
with  a  particular  activity  which 
has  influenced  its  character  and 
development. 
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Peace-Time  Public  Health  Services 

FORMATION  OF  REFERENCE  LABORATORIES 


At  a  lunch  meeting  held  by  the 
Dairy  and  Ice  Cream  Equipment 
Association  on  October  9  the 
principal  guest  was  Professor  G.  S. 
Wilson  of  the  Medical  Research 
Council,  who  gave  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  talk  on  the  development  of 
the  Emergency  Public  Health 
Laboratory  Service  and  the 
way  in  which  it  could  be  help¬ 
ful  to  the  dairy  and  ice  cream 
trades. 

Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Crowther,-  chair^ 
man  and  President,  extended  a 
welcome  to  members  of  the  execu; 
tive  council  of  the  Ice  Cream  Alli¬ 
ance,  who  joined  the  members  of 
the  Association  at  lunch.  Mr. 
W.  A.  J.  Osborne,  in  a  few  felici¬ 
tous  phrases,  thanked  the  chair¬ 
man  for  the  hospitality. 

In  the  course  of  his  talk  Pro¬ 
fessor  VV’ilson  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  liaison  between 
science  and  industry  and  the 
necessity  for  industrialists  to  be 
in  contact  with  scientists  and  re¬ 
search  workers.  He  next  described 
the  work  of  the  Emergency  Public 
Health  Laboratory  Service  during 
the  war  and  stated  that  it  would 
be  continued  as  a  permanent 
peace-time  service  on  the  coming 
into  operation  of  the  National 
Health  Bill. 

The  idea  of  the  laboratory  ser¬ 
vice  is  to  replace  impersonal  and 
postal  work  with  a  personal  and 
consultative  service  applied  to 
medical  institutions,  general  prac¬ 
titioners,  and  industrial  firms 
engaged  in  food  production  or 
distribution.  Scientists  would 
come  out  and  collect  samples 
and  study  the  background  so  as 
to  get  a  complete  picture,  which 
could  not  be  obtained  by  mere 
receipt  of  samples  and  their  ex¬ 
amination. 

In  connexion  with  this  service, 
there  would  be  Reference  Labora¬ 
tories,  to  which  samples  would  be 
sent,  where  very  specialised  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  problems  to  be  solved 
was  required.  For  instance,  one 
of  these  Reference  Laboratories 
would  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  group  of  food  poisoning  or 
Salmonella  bacilli,  of  which  there 
were  no  less  than  150  different 
types.  Professor  Wilson  cited  a 
very  significant  example  of  the 
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work  of  this  particular  labora¬ 
tory.  Unidentified  strains  of 
Salmonella  were  received  from 
different  laboratories  in  two  ad¬ 
jacent  counties.  Investigation 
showed  that  they  all  belonged  to 
the  same  type,  and  that  all  the 
persons  affected  with  food  poison¬ 
ing  had  eaten  a  particular  batch 
of  trifle  made  on  the  same  day 
by  a  firm  having  a  wholesale  and 
retail  business.  Further  investi¬ 
gation  showed  that  the  trifle  had 
been  made  from  the  sahie  batch 
of  dried  egg. 

The  peace-time  service,  which 
will  probably  come  into  effect  on 
April  1,  1947,  will  be  a  continua¬ 
tion  and  amplification  of  w’ar- 
time  activities.  A  new  Central 
Laboratory  in  Colindale  is  being 
built  up  which  will  house  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Reference  Laboratories. 
.\mong  these  will  be  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  Salmonella  laboratory; 
others  are  the  streptococcal  and 
the  enteric  Reference  Labora¬ 
tories.  There  will  also  in  time 
be  Regional  Laboratories  in 
University  centres  and  smaller 
laboratories  covering  the  various 
counties  throughout  England  and 
Wales. 

The  service  would  be  free  and 
Local  Authorities  would  not  be  in¬ 
volved  in  any  payment. 

Turning  to  the  aid  w’hich  these 
laboratories  could  give  to  the  ice 
cream  industry.  Professor  Wilson 
suggested  that  they  could  work 
out  with  the  members  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  themselves  all  bacterio¬ 
logical  problems,  and  industrial¬ 
ists  would  be  able  to  visit  the 
laboratories  personally  and  dis¬ 
cuss  their  problems  with  the 
research  men. 

Referring  to  the  recent  out¬ 
break  of  typhoid  fever  in  Aberyst¬ 
wyth  due  to  ice  cream.  Professor 
Wilson  mentioned  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  “  carrier  ”  had 
been  traced,  thereby  obviating  a 
much  more  extensive  outbreak 
than  had  actually  occurred.  The 
service  was  evolvirfg  a  scheme  for 
the  control  of  all  people  who  had 
suffered  from  typhoid  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  carriers  or  not 
in  order  that  they  should  be 
prevented  from  taking  any  part 
in  the  preparation  of  Wd. 


Packaging  and  Packs  at  the 
Britain  Can  Make  It” 
Exhibition 

Among  the  packaging  exhibib 
at  the  “  Britain  Can  Make  It” 
Exhibition  were : 

Blancmange  pack  by  Brown  and 
Poison. 

Confectionery  packages  by  .\lfred 
Cook,  Ltd. 

Sauce  and  pickle  jars  by  Crosse 
and  Blackwell,  Ltd. 

Cocoa  packages  by  Drysdales. 

Table  jelly  packs  by  Liptons, 
Ltd. 

"  Kep  ”  sauce  bottle  and  range 
of  packs  for  canned  foods  by  Ma- 
conochie  Bros.,  Ltd. 

Coffee  l)ean  bottle  by  Mather  and 
Crowther. 

Chocolate  wafer  packages  by 
Meredith  and  Drew,  Ltd. 

Range  of  jelly  packages  by  Monk 
and  Glass. 

Various  items  by  Reckitt  and  Col- 
man,  Ltd.,  and  J.  Sainsbury,  Ltd. 

.  Dog  biscuit  packages  by  Spillers, 
Ltd. 

Waterproof  fresh  crab  containers 
by  Young. 

A  range  of  containers  for  various 
food  products  was  displayed  by: 

Barringer,  Wallis  and  Manners, 
Ltd. 

British  Cellophane,  Ltd. 

F.  W.  Hampshire  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Johns  Son  and  Watts,  Ltd. 

.  Metal  Box  Co.,  Ltd. 

Mono  Containers,  Ltd. 

Press  Caps,  Ltd. 


Modern  Homes  Exhibition 

Interior  furnishing  and  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  the  keynote  of  the 
Modern  Homes  Exhibition,  which 
is  being  planned  to  open  at  the 
Dorland  Hall,  Regent  Street, 
London,  W.,  on  March  25,  1947. 
The  easing  of  many  restrictions 
will  make  it  possible  to  offer  an 
even  greater  wealth  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  suggestion  than  in  pre¬ 
vious  years. 

One  of  the  special  features  of 
this  exhibition,  sponsored  by  the 
Daily  Herald,  is  a  novel  demon- 
.stration  theatre,  in  which  house¬ 
hold  processes  and  equipment  will 
be  given  an  unusual  presentation. 


Appointment 

On  relinquishing  his  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  Ministry  of  Supply* 
Mr.  C.  G.  McAuliffe,  B.A.,  has 
taken  up  the  position  of  Depart¬ 
mental  Sales  Manager  of  the 
Briti.sh  Aluminium  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Mono  Pumps  Limited 

Mono  Pumps  have  installed 
Teleprinter  equipment  at  their 
Head  Office  at  Mono  House,  67, 
Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C.l. 
This  equipment  will  facilitate 
quick  communication  with  their 
works  at  Audenshaw,  Manchester. 


Danish  Bacon  Co.,  Ltd. 

Presiding  at  the  twenty-sixth 
annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Danish  Bacon  Co.,  Ltd.,  Mr.  F. 
Herbert  (chairman  and  managing 
director)  said  that,  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  5  per  cent,  as  interim 
dividend  on  the  Ordinary  shares 
and  5  per  cent,  on  the  Preference 
— some  £‘20,000  gross — provision 
for  taxation  stood  at  £31,204. 


John  Mackintosh  and  Sons 

At  the  twenty-sixth  ordinary 
general  meeting  of  John  Mackin¬ 
tosh  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Sir  Harold 
Mackintosh,  Bt.,  D.L.,  J.P. 
(chairman),  presiding,  it  was 
shown  in  the  chairman’s  state¬ 
ment,  circulated  with  the  report 
and  accounts,  that  the  directors 
recommended  the  payment  of  a 
dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
Deferred  Ordinary  shares  and  a 
participating  dividend  of  5  per 
cent,  on  the  Preferred  Ordinary 
shares,  these  two  absorbing,  less 
income-tax,  £16,500.  The  direc- 
tofs  also  proposed  to  transfer  to 
general  reserve  the  sum  of  £80,000, 
and  that  the  balance  of  £168,386 
be  carried  forward. 


United  Dairies 

The  directors  of  United  Dairies 
recommended  a  final  dividend  on 
the  Ordinary  stock  of  10  per  cent., 
making  15  per  cent.,  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1946  (against  1‘2^ 
per  cent.). 

Group  net  profit  (prelimin¬ 
ary)  was  returned  at  £558,903 
(£433,714),  of  which  £‘23,301 
(£15,701)  was  profit  on  sale  of 
temporary  investments. 

The  directors  also  recommended 
a  special  non-recurring  bonus  of 
per  cent.,  tax  free  (nil),  pay¬ 
able  from  profit  on  sale  of  tem¬ 
porary  investments  included  in 
the  above  figures,  and  reserves  on 
investments  realised  and  no  longer 
required  but  not  included  above. 
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Overseas 

Ice  Cream  Production  Level 

A  billion  gallons  of  ice  cream  by 
1955  is  the  production  level  aimed 
at  by  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers 
(U.S.A.).  The  association  is  con¬ 
tacting  dairy  product  retailers 
and  distributors  in  a  big  propa¬ 
ganda  drive. 


American  Refrigerator  Plane 

Claiming  to  be  the  only  one  in 
commercial  service,  a  self-re¬ 
frigerating  transport  plane  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Skyway,  Inc.,  made  its 
inaugural  flight  recently. 

The  plane,  a  war-surplus  Doug¬ 
las  C-47,  is  capable  of  carrying  a 
5,500  lb.  refrigerated  load  and  is 
insulated  throughout  with  XAA 
fibre  glass.  The  cabin  is  lined 
with  white  V  board,  a  fibre-glass 
composition  designed  to  protect 
fragde  cargo.  The  refrigeration 
plant  weighs  approximately  300  lb. 
Dry  ice  is  placed  in  alcohol  in  a 
tank  at  the  bottom  of  the  unit, 
cooling  the  alcohol  to  — 1‘20‘’  F., 
and  the  alcohol  is  driven  through 
coils  at  the  top  of  the  unit  by  an 
electrically  driven  pump.  A  blower 
behind  the  coils  circulates  cool  air 
through  the  cabin,  making  pos¬ 
sible  temperature  control  from  70“ 
to  32“  F. — Reuter’s  Trade  Service. 


Proposed  Fishery  Research 
Institute 

It  is  suggested  that  a  Research 
Institute  should  be  formed  for  the 
fishing  industry  in  South  Africa. 
If  financial  guarantees  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  the  initial  steps  will  be 
taken  to  bring  the  Institute  into 
being. 

The  draft  of  the  preliminary  re¬ 
search  requirements  of  the  indus¬ 
try  has  been  drawn  up  nnder  the 
following  headings : 

1.  Biological  Problems. 

2.  Fishing  Technique. 

3.  Preservation. 

4.  Canning  (composition  of  tin  as 
a  factor  influencing  canned  pro¬ 
ducts). 

5.  Transport. 

6.  Fish  Oils. 

7.  Fish  Meal. 

8.  Advertising  and  Packaging. 

9.  Aptitude  Tests  (testing  of  per¬ 
sonnel  with  a  view  to  establishing 
their  suitability  for  employment  in 
different  spheres  of  the  induetiy). 

10.  General. 


Dutch  Oysters  for  Britain 

Agreement  has  been  reached 
between  British  and  Dutch  firms 
for  the  export  to  Britain  of  about 
‘250  tons  of  oysters.  The  firms 
are  now  awaiting  the  approval  of 
the  British  and  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ments. — Reuter’s  Trade  Service. 


Olive  Oil  Export 

A  meeting  of  olive  producers  in 
Seville  has  demanded  that  the  ex¬ 
port  of  olive  oil  should  be  author¬ 
ised.  Protluction  is  about  ‘230  mil¬ 
lion  kilograms,  representing  a 
value  of  1,‘200  million  pesetas.  It 
was  suggested  that  in  return  an 
unlimited  quantity  of  edible  grain 
should  be  imported. 


World  Food  Survey 

Prepared  by  a  working  group  of 
American,  British,  and  other  ex¬ 
perts,  a  survey  has  been  published 
in  Washington  on  the  world  food 
situation,  with  the  object  of 
assisting  the  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Organisation  of  the  United 
Nations  by  providing  the  neces¬ 
sary  facts  and  figures  for  the 
attempt  to  do  away  with  famine 
and  malnutrition. 

Seventy  countries,  comprising 
90  per  cent,  of  the  earth’s  popu¬ 
lation,  are  dealt  with  in  research 
w’hich  shows  the  areas  of  the 
greatest  deficiency  to  be  Central 
America  and  most  of  Asia.  With 
these  are  to  be  coupled,  probably, 
parts  of  South  America  and 
Africa  not  covered  by  the  report. 

To  meet  nutrition  aims,  statis¬ 
tics  have  been,  and  are  being, 
compiled  for  four  areas,  South- 
Eastern  Europe,  South  America, 
China,  and  India,  and  the  two 
last-mentioned  regions,  particu¬ 
larly,  would  want  enormous  addi¬ 
tional  amount's  of  some  food 
groups. 

For  all  seventy  countries  a 
table  indicates  world  food  needs 
in  1960.  It  a.ssumes  that  popula¬ 
tions  will  be  25  per  cent, 
greater,  and  estimates  increases 
required  over  pre-war  -  supplies. 
These  range  from  12  per  cent,  for 
sugar  to  163  per  cent,  for  fruit 
and  vegetables. 

The  world’s  needs  are  summed 
up  as  requiring  international 
action,  the  outcome  of  this  survev' 
being  the  proposals  for  a  World 
Food  Board. 
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U.S.  Eats  More  than  Ever 

The  people  of  the  U.S.  this  year 
raised  their  food  consumption  per 
person  to  the  higfhest  point  in 
their  history — 15  per  cent,  above 
pre-war — despite  the  extraordin¬ 
ary  volume  of  exports  for  relief 
of  shortages  abroad,  according 
to  a  preliminary  estimate  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
recently. 

With  food  production  expected 
to  reach  a  near-record  volume,  it 
is  estimated  that  only  8  per  cent, 
will  be  exported,  while  the  bulk 
of  the  remainder — 89  per  cent. — 
is  being  used  domestically  by 
civilians. 

According  to  the  estimate,  3 
per  cent,  of  the  year’s  produc¬ 
tion  is  being  diverted  to  military 
use. 

Assessing  the  prospects  for  1947, 
Department  of  Agriculture  oflicials 
stated  that  as  long  as  peak  con¬ 
sumer  incomes  and  price  controls 
are  maintained  consumption  may 
be  expected  to  continue  at  this 
high  level — with  demand  continu¬ 
ing  to  exceed  supply  in  such 
foods  as  meat,  fats,  and  oils. 

Although  some  drop  in  produc¬ 
tion  is  anticipated  next  year,  the 
department  expects  people  of 
the  U.S.  to  be  unaffected  because, 
it  states,  “  exports  will  probably 
be  much  smaller.” 

The  department  predicts  larger 
supplies  of  grain  products,  fats, 
and  sugar  for  American  diet  next 


Despite  the  continuance  of 
large  exports  of  food  grains, 
record  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  and 
oats  in  the  U.S.  and  some  im¬ 
provement  in  world  supplies  of 
grains  will  ease  the  civilian 
supply  situation  in  the  U.S. 

Domestic  demand  for  cereal 
products  is  expected  to  continue 
strong  and  to  exceed  the  rates  of 
consumption  in  19-U).  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  officials  said 
that  some  moderate  improvement 
may  be  expected  next  year  in 
the  fats  and  oils  situation — con¬ 
sumption  this  year  reached  a  low 
of  40  lb.  per  head — and  late  next 
year  in  the  sugar  supply. 

Notwithstanding  this  year’s 
shortages,  the  consumption  of 
meat  is  estimated  at  140  to  143  U>. 
per  person. — Reuter. 


Rubber  Grown  at  **  Pole  of 
Cold” 

A  rubber-bearing  plant  has  been 
successfully  grown  north  of  the 
70th  parallel  in  the  “  pole  of 
cold  ”  zone — the  coldest  area  in 
the  world.  The  plant,  grown  by 
the  V’erkhoyansk  Experimental 
Agricultural  Station,  is  the 
“  Northern  ”  variety  of  kok- 
sagyz. 

Work  by  this  station  on  cereals 
has  led  to  twenty-two  collective 
farms  in  the  Verkhoyansk  dis¬ 
trict  growing  barley,  rye,  and 
other  crops. 


Distillery  for  Fanners 

A  small  distillery  which  sup¬ 
plies  power  fuel  and  by-product 
food  grains  for  farmers  has  been 
developed  by  Joseph  Seagram  and 
Sons  Incorporated  of  America. 
This  distillery  will  convert  three 
bushels  of  any  type  of  carbo¬ 
hydrate  —  including  all  cereal 
grains,  potatoes,  sugar  beet, 
fruits,  molasses,  or  sulphite 
liquids — into  eight  gallons  of 
95  per  cent,  ethyl  alcohol,  and 
also  yield  approximately  one 
bushel  of  mash  suitable  for  cattle 
feed.  The  grain  is  ground  to  the 
requisite  texture  in  a  hammer 
mill,  mixed  with  warm  water  and 
sulphuric  acid  (used  instead  of 
malt  for  converting  the  starch  to 
sugar)  to  produce  a  mash  which  is 
then  pumped  at  a  continuous  con¬ 
trolled  rate  to  a  steam  jet  heater, 
where  it  is  instantaneously  heated 
to  approximately  350“  F. 

After  being  subjected  to  this 
temperature  for  about  three 
minutes  the  mash  is  cooled  to  213’ 
and  acidity  adjusted  with  calcium 
carbonate.  On  further  cooling  it 
is  pumped  into  the  fermenter, 
where  pure  yeast  culture  is  intro¬ 
duced.  On  fermentation  the  mash 
is  pumped  to  a  distillation  sys¬ 
tem,  where  the  alcohol  is  drawn 
off. 

Tests  with  a  newly  developed 
industrial  engine  designed  for 
alcohol  fuelling  are  now  under 
way. — Reuter’s  Trade  Service. 


Multi-Purpose  Wrapping  Machine 

Developed  by  the  Goodyear 
Tyre  and  Rubber  Company 
(U.S. A.)  for  wrapping  a  large 
variety  of  regular  and  irregular 
shaped  articles  in  Pliofilm,  a 
multi-purpose  wrapping  machine 
handles  poultry,  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  a  variety  of  different  shaped 
products  of  all  kinds.  The  Plio¬ 
film  is  plasticised  by  being  passed 
over  electrically  heated  rollers 
and  between  two  high-speed  Air- 
foam  belts,  which  cushion  it 
tightly  round  the  surfaces  of  the 
article  whatever  its  shape,  and 
simultaneously  expel  air  from 
within  the  formed  enclosure.  This 
development  will  prove  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  for  packaging 
vegetables,  more  especially  as  the 
machine  is  portable  and  may  be 
used  in  the  field  wherever  power 
of  110  volts  is  available. 

f’ood  Manufacture 
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flew  Sugar  Cane  Variety 

A  new  variety  of  sugar  cane, 
suitable  for  the  Louisiana  area, 
has  just  been  released  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Called  C.P.  36-13,  the  new  variety 
is  sponsored  by  the  Department, 
the  Louisiana  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League.  Lousiana  planters 
will  have  the  first  of  it  to  plant 
this  autumn. 

In  addition  to  being  a  good 
sugar  producer,  C.P.  36-13  has  a 
number  of  characteristics  that 
should  help  bring  it  into  favour — 
it  shades  the  row  reasonably 
early,  a  factor  important  in 
keeping  down  weed  competition; 
its  stalks  are  strong  and  will  not 
lodge  so  readily  as  some  varieties. 
It  is  resistant  but  rather  rare 
quality. — Reuter's  Trade  Service. 


Food  Labelling  in  South  Africa 

Commenting  on  the  use  of  labels 
for  canned  goods,  a  writer  in 
Selling  (Cape  Town)  recently 
stated  that  the  introduction  of 
the  austerity  label  might  inspire 
food  manufacturers  to  consider 
the  whole  question.  Unlike  their 
American  counterparts,  who  have 
realised  that  the  label  can  per¬ 
form  a  valuable  service  to  the 
consumer  in  giving  rather  more 
information  than  can  usually  be 
found,  food  labels  in  South  Africa 
contain  only  the  information  con¬ 
sidered  essential  to  protect  the 
trade  mark  of  the  manufacturer 
and  to  comply  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Food  Laws. 

The  writer  thinks  it  might  be  a 
sound  idea  to  set  out  on  the  pack 
an  exact  list  of  the  proteins,  car¬ 
bohydrates,  fats,  and  vitamins  it 
contains,  so  stressing  the  food 
value  of  the  product  and  helping 
to  overcome  any  prejudice  against 
canned  foods. 

Some  manufacturers,  he  con¬ 
tinues,  are  old-fashioned  in  label¬ 
ling  ideas,  preferring  to  carry  on 
with  old  styles  that  served  well  in 
the  past.  They  believe  that  the 
l«8s  the  customer  knows  the 
better.  Yet  the  law  compels  them 
to  state  somewhere  on  the  pack 
what  preservatives,  if  any,  have 
been  used  in  the  manufacturing 
processes.  If  the  consumer  can 
be  told  about  this  on  the  label 
he  could  also  be  informed  about 
the  more  attractive  qualities  of  a 
product. 
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Apple  Packing 

CANADA’S  PLANS  FOR  1946  CROP 


Ottawa  ofRcially  states  that 
3,000,000  bushels  of  Canadian 
apples  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
United  Kingdom  from  the 
Dominion’s  1946  crop.  The  pic¬ 
ture  shows  one  of  a  number  of 
establishments  in  the  Okanagan 
Valley,  where  thousands  of  barrels 
and  boxes  of  apples  will  be 
handled  during  the  current 
season.  Automatic  graders  are 
shown  at  work,  wiping,  sorting, 
and  sizing  into  bins.  Other  pro¬ 
cesses  are  packing,  closing  the 
containers,  labelling,  and  passing 
op  to  cold  storage  to  await  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  markets.  Sorting  machines 
divide  the  apples  into  three 
grades  and  return  the  culls  to  a 
separate  section,  so  that  a  profit¬ 
able  average  quality  may  be 
maintained. 

This  work  is  done  for  the  most 
part  by  female  labour  in  that  part 
of  the  Okanagan  Valley,  and  in 
other  sections  of  the  plant  the 
heavier  work  falls  to  men.  Tak¬ 
ing  British  Columbia  as  a  whole, 
some  thousands  of  operatives 
have  been  employed  to  get  the 
1946  fruit  crop  into  marketable 
condition,  fruit  culture  l>eing  an 
industry  which  has  developed  con¬ 
siderably  in  that  part  of  North 
America  since  1923. 

Canada’s  two  great  fruit  valleys 
(3,300  miles  apart),  the  Okanagan 
and  the  Annapolis  Valley,  have 
come  into  intimate  rivalry  in  the 


markets  of  the  L’nited  Kingdom. 
Fruit  from  the  former  goes  down 
the  British  Columbia  Coast  to  the 
Panama  Canal  and  onward,  a 
much  longer  route  than  from 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  (the  Anna¬ 
polis  Valley  outlet)  to  England. 
Good  packaging  to  ensure  the 
arrival  of  apples  in  sound  condi¬ 
tion  from  ports  so  far  away  is  there¬ 
fore  important.  In  the  Annapolis 
Valley  it  has  for  long  been  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  barrel  was  the 
right  container  and  one  most  con¬ 
venient  and  economical  for  ship¬ 
ping.  In  British  Columbia,  on 
the  other  hand,  packing  in  boxes 
has  gained  such  ground  that  it 
now  seems  to  be  in  the  lead. 
Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario  boxed 
apples  were  also  gradually  coming 
to  this  country  before  the  war, 
and  probably  w'ill  continue  to  do 
so  on  a  still  greater  scale  in  the 
future. 

The  perfect  container  for  Cana¬ 
dian  apples  shipped  over  long  dis¬ 
tances  may  one  day  be  invented. 
An  approach  to  it  is  the  package 
so  partitioned  that  each  unit  is 
sufficiently  separated  from  its 
fellows  to  escape  exterior  con¬ 
tamination. 

The  inside  of  fruit  is  another 
matter.  But  apples  perfectly 
sound  when  picked  are  not  likely 
to  go  bad  during  refrigerated 
transport,  unless  through  ex¬ 
terior  contagion,  which  in  the 
future  may  be  largely  controlled. 


U.S.  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements 

The  United  States  has  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  agreements  with  twenty- 
eight  countries.  They  are  Argen¬ 
tina,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
£1  Salvador,  Ecuador,  Finland, 
France,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Ice¬ 
land,  Iran,  Luxembourg,  Mexico, 
the  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Peru, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Uruguay,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Honduras,  and  Paraguay. 

The  concessions  made  by  the 
United  States  in  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  with  any  one 
country  apply  (under  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Agreement  Act)  to 
the  products  of  all  foreign  nations, 
unless  a  foreign  country  is  found 
to  be  discriminating  against 
United  States  trade.  These  con¬ 
cessions  are  granted  by  the 
United  States  whether  or  not 
other  foreign  countries  have  made 
reciprocal  concessions. 

Nations  not  having  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  with  the  United 
States  stand  to  benefit  by  making 
such  agreements  because  of  the 


concessions  obtainable  from  the 
United  States  on  products  of 
which  they  are  principal  suppliers 
to  the  United  States. 

These  concessions  generally  are 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  a 
nation  which  is  the  principal  sup- 

flier  of  the  product  in  question, 
n  this  way  the  United  States  is 
able  to  offer  each  country  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  benefit  with  a  minimum 
adjustment  of  its  own  tariff. 

The  most-favoured-nation  prin¬ 
ciple  contained  in  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  specifies  that  either 
party  to  a  trade  agreement  is 
entitled  to  as  low  a  tariff  on  a 
given  article  as  the  other  nation 
allows  any  other  country.  This 
principle  has  been  included  in 
commercial  treaties  of  the  United 
States  since  1778.  Since  passage 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922  the 
tinited  States  adhered  to  the  un¬ 
conditional  form  of  this  principle. 

In  addition  to  concessions 
granted  directly,  the  most- 
favoured-natipn-cjause  in  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  agreements  brought 
about  the  lowering  of  duties  on 
other  products.  For  instance, 
when  the  United  States  signed  its 


first  Reciprocal  Trade  AgreemeM 
with  Canada  in  1936,  duty  n. 
ductions  were  obtained — solely 
through  the  most-favoured-natiog 
clause — on  about  600  items  in  the 
Canadian  Tariff  Law  coveriiif 
about  30  per  cent,  of  Canada’s 
total  imports  from  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  programme  1,190 
ITnited  States  tariff  duties  have 
been  reduced  and  62  have  been 
bound  against  increase.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  duty-free  entry  has  been 
bound  for  one  or  more  products 
included  under  120  paragraphs  o{ 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

United  States  duties  have  been 
reduced  on  24-3  per  cent,  of  its 
total  imports,  existing  duties  hare 
been  bound  on  1-8  per  cent.,  and 
existing  duty-free  entry  has  been 
bound  on  44-2  per  cent,  (basis 
1939  figures).  Reductions  in  duty 
on  agricultural  products  apply  to 
23-9  per  cent,  of  the  total  United 
States  agricultural  imports,  while 
48-3  per  cent,  are  bound  at  the 
existing  duty  or  duty-free,  prin¬ 
cipally  duty-free,  mostly  duty¬ 
free. 


Ministry  Announcements 


Mandarines  and  Clementines 

From  October  14,  1946,  to  .Janu¬ 
ary  31,  ,1947,  mandarines  and 
clementines  (varieties  of  tanger¬ 
ines)  consigned  from  French 
Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  Italy, 
and  Greece  may  be  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  without 
separate  import  licences. 

Notification  of  War  Damage 

The  War  Damage  Commission 
have  announced  that  the  proce¬ 
dure  for  dealing  with  late  notifi¬ 
cations  of  war  damage  under 
Part  I  of  the  War  Damage  Act, 
1943,  was  altered  as  from  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1946. 

There  w-ill  be  a  revised  form  of 
application  w’hich  claimants  will 
be  required  to  eomplete,  and  this 
form  O.  1  (LN)  will  be  obtainable 
only  from  the  offices  of  the  War 
Damage  Commission. 

All  applicants  of  forms  O.  1 
after  October  1  are  advised  to 
write  to  the  Regional  Office  of  the 
Commission. 


Area  Bacon  Distribution 

Mr.  L.  W.  Dumper  (Area 
Bacon  Distribution  Officer,  South- 
Eastern  Area)  has  been  appointed 
Deputy  Director  of  Bacon  Distri¬ 
bution,  and  the  following  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  Area 
Bacon  Distribution  Organisation, 
which  came  into  effect  on  Octo¬ 
ber  27,  1946 : 

The  North  Wales  Area  will  be 
amalgamated  with  the  North-West¬ 
ern  Area  at  59,  Victoria  Street, 
Liverpool,  i.  (Tel.  Central  7071/2.) 

The  Eastern,  Eastern  II,  South- 
Eastern  and  Southern  Areas  will  be 
amalgamated  with  the  London  Area, 
and  for  bacon  distribution  will  be 
known  in  future  as  the  London  and 
Home  Counties  Area.  The  office 
address  will  be  24,  Buckingham 
Gate,  London,  S.W.  i.  (Tel.  Vic¬ 
toria  3243.) 

Scotland  will  become  a  single  area 
for  bacon  distribution,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  93,  Douglas  Street, 
Glasgow,  C.  2  (Tel.  Central  3632/3), 
and  an  office  at  6/7,  Queen’s  Gar¬ 
dens,  Aberdeen  (Tel.  Aberdeen 
8801). 


Dried  Fruits 

An  Order,  amending  the  Dried 
Fruits  (Control  and  Maximum 
Prices)  Order,  1943,  has  been 
made  releasing  dates  of  African 
origin,  whether  stoned  or  un¬ 
stoned,  from  price  control. 

The  new  Order  came  into  force 
on  September  20,  1946. 


French  Camembert  Cheese 

An  Order  has  been  made  amend¬ 
ing  the  Cheese  (Control  and  Maxi¬ 
mum  Prices)  Order,  1943,  to  pro¬ 
vide  as  from  September  29,  1946. 
for  an  increase  in  the  maximum 
price  of  Camembert  cheese  im¬ 
ported  from  France  from  20s.  to 
25s.  6d.  per  dozen  cheese  on  a  sale 
by  wholesale  and  from  2s.  to 
2s.  6d.  per  cheese  on  a  sale  by 
retail.  The  Order  also  provides 
for  an  alteration  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  “  Cheese  imported  from  Den¬ 
mark  ”  in  the  Order  to  “Im¬ 
ported  blue  vein  cheese.” 

Food  Manufattv^ 
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Costard  and  Blancmange  Powders 

Allorations  of  the  raw  materials 
necessary  for  the  manufacture  of 
custard  and  blancmange  powders 
have  been  slightly  increased  so 
as  to  make  possible  an  output  of 
about  113  per  cent,  of  pre-war, 
in  place  of  Ottf  per  cent,  from 
October  1,  1946. 


National  Flour  for  Bread  Making 

As  has  already  been  announced, 
the  extraction  rate  for  flour  in  all 
areas  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
reduced  from  90  per  cent,  to  85 
per  cent,  on  September  *2*2.  At 
the  same  time,  millers  have  been 
instructed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Food  to  include  35  per  cent,  home¬ 
grown  wheat  and  15  per  cent. 
American  wheat  in  their  grists. 
This  applies  to  all  flour  delivered 
in  England  and  Wales.  No  altera¬ 
tion  will  be  made  in  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland. 

The  admixture  of  imported 
flour  has  been  temporarily  dis¬ 
continued  in  all  areas  except 
Northern  Ireland. 


Boiler-House  Instruments 

Boiler-house  and  maintenance 
personnel  who  have  profited  from 
previous  publications  in  the  Fuel 
Efficiency  series  issued  by  the 
.Ministry  of  Fuel  and  Power  will 
gain  equal  benefit  from  “  The  In¬ 
stallation  and  Maintenance  of 
Boiler-House  Instruments,”  which 
is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
series. 

This  booklet  deals  first  with  the 
various  types  of  instruments  in 
general  use  over  and  above  the 
two  which  the  law  demands,  and 
describes  their  functions.  The 
next  section  covers  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  methods  of  installation  and 
the  measures  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  each  instrument  at  its  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  and  so  to  pro¬ 
mote  not  only  economy,  but  the 
safe  and  efficient  running  of  the 
boiler-house.  Helpful  hints  are 
made  here  for  the  correct  adjust¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  such 
instruments  as  feed  water  and 
steam  meters,  draught  meters, 
CO,  recorders,  thermometers,  and 
pyrometers. 

Copies  of  the  bulletin  are  ob¬ 
tainable  free  on  application  to  the 
Regional  Offices  of  the  Ministry 
of  Fuel  and  Power. 

•Narember,  1946 


Oil  and  Meal  from  Herrings 

Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  processing  surplus  herrings 
into  oil  and  meal  during  the 
coming  East  Anglian  season. 

A  Committee  of  Enquiry,  on 
which  the  Ministry  of  Food,  the 
Scottish  Home  Department,  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fish¬ 
eries,  and  the  Herring  Industry 
Board  are  represented,  is  examin¬ 
ing  the  possibilities,  both  from 
the  short-term  and  long-term 
views,  of  developing  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  oil  and  meal  from  herrings 
in  this  country.  The  Herring  In¬ 
dustry  Board  has  during  the 
recent  Scottish  season  operated  a 
small  plant  in  the  Shetland  Is¬ 
lands,  and  the  present  project  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  existing  process¬ 
ing  plant  at  Hull  and  London. 
The  quantity  of  herrings  that  can 
be  processed  is  necessarily  limited 
by  the  capacity  of  these  plants — 
about  4,000  crans  a  week.  If  this 
capacity  is  fully  taken  up  during 
the  East .  Anglian  fishing,  the 
production  will  be  about  60  tons 
of  oil  and  1*20  tons  of  meal  a 
week. 

The  costs  of  processing  and 
transporting  the  herrings  from 
the  landing  ports  to  the  plants 


Egg  Contract  with  Canada 

A  contract  has  been  concluded 
with  the  Government  of  Canada, 
under  which  the  United  Kingdom 
will  take  the  whole  exportable 
surplus  of  Canadian  eggs  in  the 
years  1947  and  1948.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  total  quantity  involved 
will  amount  to  the  equivalent  of 
some  2,875,000  cases  of  shell  eggs 
each  year,  of  which  about  half 
will  be  imported  as  dried  egg. 
The  shell  egg  portion  of  the  con¬ 
tract  should  provide  about  twelve 
eggs  per  head  in  each  of  the  two 
years  for  everyone  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 


Pre-Packing  and  Labelling 

Because  there  has  been  some 
doubt  about  how  far  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  existing  legislation 
on  pee-packing  and  labelling,  the 
Minister  of  Food  has  made  an 
Order  allowing  people  to  pre-pack 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  without 
a  licence  under  the  Manufactured 
and  Pre-Packed  Foods  (Control) 


would  make  the  commercial  price 
payable  to  the  fishermen  for  her¬ 
rings  for  this  purpose  unremunera- 
tive.  The  Government,  therefore, 
in  view  of  the  shortage  of  oil  and 
feeding  stuffs,  has  offered  during 
the  East  Anglian  season  a  sub¬ 
sidy  on  herrings  sold  for  process¬ 
ing  which  will  bring  the  price  to 
the  fishermen  up  to  30s.  per  cran. 
Only  herrings  which  are  not  taken 
up  for  the  home  or  export  markets 
will  be  sold  for  processing. 

The  proposal  has  been  accepted 
by  the  English  Herring  Catchers’ 
Association  and,  in  principle,  sub¬ 
ject  to  certain  conditions,  by  the 
Scottish  Herrings  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation.  Further  discussions  with 
the  Scottish  producers  are  taking 
place. 

It  is  hoped  that  similar  arrange¬ 
ments  may  be  concluded  for  her¬ 
ring  processing  during  the  winter 
fishings  on  the  Firths  of  Clyde 
and  Forth,  in  which  case  use 
might  be  made  of  existing  plant 
at  Falkirk. 

The  Committee  of  Enquiry  is 
also  examining  the  possibility  of 
other  developments  of  a  long-term 
nature  in  utilising  herrings  for 
oil  and  meal,  but  these  plans  are 
still  in  the  preliminary  stage. 


Order,  194*2.  At  the  same  time  he 
has  issued  a  general  licence  allow¬ 
ing  pre-packed  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  to  .be  sold  free  from 
the  labelling  requirements  of  the 
Labelling  of  Foods  (No.  *2)  Order, 
1944,  until  April  30,  1947. 

Before  that  date  consultations 
will  be  held  with  the  trade  to  con¬ 
sider  future  policy  concerning  the 
labelling  of  pre-packed  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables. 


Dutch  Mussels  and  Cockles 

Dutch  mussels  and  cockles  may 
lie  imported  by  pre-war  im¬ 
porters  up  to  the  following  limits 
to  the  end  of  December : 

North  Dutch  mussels  8oo  tons 

South  Dutch  mussels  i .  200  tons 

Cockles  . .  . .  14,700  gallons 

By  arrangement  with  Dutch 
exporters,  c.i.f.  prices  United 
Kingdom  port  shoidd  not  exceed 
10s.  per  cwt.  for  mussels  and  5s. 
per  gallon  for  cockles.  Duty  is 
payable  by  the  importer.  Import 
licences  are  not  required. 
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Prices  of  Fuel  Oil 

PROPOSED  REMOVAL  OF  IMPORT  DUTY 


On  August  1,  1946,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  announced 
his  intention  to  propose  in  next 
year’s  Finance  Bill  that  the  im¬ 
port  duty  of  Id.  per  gallon  should 
be  removed  from  heavy  fuel  oil 
and  gas  oil  and  added  that  from 
October  1,  1946,  until  the  date 
when  the  import  duty  is  re¬ 
moved,  a  subsidy  of  £1  per  ton, 
roughly  equivalent  to  Id.  per 
gallon,  w'ill  be  paid  to  consumers 
in  this  country  of  such  oils.  An 
announcement  was  promised  as  to 
the  procedure  for  paying  the  sub¬ 
sidy  and  the  precise  grades  of  oil 
to  which  it  would  be  applied. 

The  Minister  of  Fuel  and  Power 
now  announces  that  the  subsidy 
will  apply  to  Pool  Gas  and  Diesel 
Oils  (other  than  Diesel  Oil  used 
in  road  vehicles).  Pool  Fuel  Oil, 
Pool  Heavy  Fuel  Oil,  Pool  Marine 
Diesel  Oil,  and  Pool  Marine  Fuel 
Oil  sold  by  the  Petroleum  Board 
to  consumers  for  inland  consump¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  a  correspond¬ 
ing  subsidy  of  16s.  Sd.  per  ton 
will  be  granted  on  sales  by  the 
Petroleum  Board  of  creosote  / 
pitch  mixture  used  as  a  fuel. 
Consumers  who  receive  duty-free 
(or  rebated)  oils  or  who  receive 
from  H.M.  Customs  and  Excise 
allowances  under  the  Finance 
(No.  2)  Act,  1945,  will  not  also  be 
allowed  to  receive  the  subsidy. 

Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Petroleum  Board  to  in¬ 
clude  on  their  invoices  a  deduc¬ 
tion  of  Id.  per  gallon  in  respect 
of  all  deliveries  of  Fuel  Oils  made 
after  September  30,  1946.  Similar 
arrangements  have  been  agreed 
with  the  suppliers  of  Tar  Fuel 
Oils  who  sell  these  fuels  direct  to 
consumers. 


Biscuit  Prices 

An  increase  of  2d.  per  lb.  in  the 
maximum  retail  prices  of  classi¬ 
fied  biscuits,  i.e.  biscuits  made  by 
the  larger  manufacturers  for  sale 
at  prices  in  excess  of  9d.  per  lb., 
was  recently  announced.  To  per¬ 
mit  of  this  increase  being  applied 
to  the  highest  price  groups,  and 
to  enable  manufacturers  to  re¬ 
introduce  some  of  the  better-class 
biscuits  sold  before  the  war  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  ingredients 
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It  will  not  generally  be  neces¬ 
sary  under  these  arrangements  for 
a  consumer  to  apply  for  the  sub¬ 
sidy,  as  he  will  automatically  re¬ 
ceive  the  benefits  to  which  he  is 
entitled  in  the  price. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  revert  to 
the  normal  peace-time  zonal  sys¬ 
tem  of  price  and  to  eliminate  the 
war-time  differences  in  treatment 
as  regards  quantity  rebates  for 
old  and  new  consumers. 

The  Petroleum  Board,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Fuel 
and  Power,  is  now  reintroducing 
the  zonal  system  of  prices  which 
was  a  feature  of  the  pre-war  price 
system,  and  will  grant  quantity 
rebates  to  all  consumers  buying 
more  than  100  tons  of  oil  per 
annum. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  zones 
and  zonal  allowances  are  the  same 
as  they  were  before  the  w'ar,  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  importing  centres  re¬ 
ceiving  a  price  advantage  of  ^d. 
per  gallon,  etc.,  and  those  in  the 
intermediate  zone  a  price  advan¬ 
tage  of  ^d.,  per  gallon. 

As  regards  quantity  rebates  a 
sliding  scale  is  to  be  adopted, 
based  on  the  quantities  delivered 
to  each  consumer  in  each  yearly 
period,  commencing  October  1. 
All  buyers  will  pay  the  full  zone 
price  on  the  first  100  tons;  Jd.  per 
gallon  rebate  will  be  allowed  on 
the  next  900  tons;  ^d.  per  gallon 
on  the  next  9,000  tons,  and  H. 
per  gallon  on  any  quantity  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  10,000  tons.  Where  a  con¬ 
sumer  draws  supplies  in  various 
areas  his  total  purchases  will  form 
the  basis  for  the  assessment  of  the 
rebate. 


are  available,  the  Biscuits  (Maxi¬ 
mum  Retail  Prices)  Order,  1943,  has 
been  amended  to  raise  the  “  ceil¬ 
ing  ”  price  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. 
per  lb.  for  classified  biscuits.  It 
may  be  some  time  before  any  of 
the  more  expensive  biscuits  are 
on  sale. 

The  prices  of  mixed  broken  bis¬ 
cuits  packed  and  sold  as  such  by 
manufacturers  have  been  in¬ 
creased  by  Id.  per  lb. 

The  Order  came  into  force  on 
September  15,  1946. 


Appointment 

Mr.  A.  E.  Feavearyear  has  been 
appointed  as  Ck)vernment  Direc¬ 
tor  on  the  Board  of  Marcom, 
Ltd.,  in  place  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Van 
den  Bergh,  C.B.E.,  who  is  shortly 
leaving  the  Ministry,  and  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Board. 


Token  Imports 

Some  time  ago  the  Board  of 
Trade  announced  that  arrange¬ 
ments  had  been  made  for  token 
imports  from  Canada,  U.S.A., 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland  cover¬ 
ing  a  specified  list  of  goods. 

At  the  request  of  the  overseas 
Ck)vernments  concerned,  this  list 
has  now  been  extended  to  include 
the  goods  set  out  below.  Until 
the  end  of  1946  the  individual 
overseas  manufacturer  will  be 
able  to  ship  to  this  country  the 
goods  in  this  supplementary  list 
to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
quota  of  20  per  cent,  for  the 
calendar  year,  i.e.  13§  per  cent, 
by  value  of  his  average  pre-war 
trade  in  these  goods  with  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  food  products  now  added  to 
the  list  are  :  Rolled  or  flaked  oats, 
canned  soups,  canned  macaroni 
and  spaghetti,  canned  pork  and 
'beans. 

Applications  for  licences  to  im¬ 
port  these  additional  goods  from 
the  overseas  countries  already 
announced  as  participating  in 
Token  Imports  arrangements  will 
be  considered  only  when  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  appropriate  evi¬ 
dence  issued  under  the  authority 
of  the  overseas  Governments  con¬ 
cerned  to  identify  the  goods 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  with  the  output  of  the 
specified  overseas  manufacturer. 
Such  evidence  should  be  applied 
for  by  the  overseas  manufacturer 
of  the  goods  or  by  his  export 
agent,  and  when  obtained,  it 
should  be  sent  to  the  importer  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  who  will 
then  apply  for  the  import  licence. 

Applications  for  import  licences 
cannot  be  considered  until  the 
Import  Licensing  Department  re¬ 
ceive  the  requisite  evidence  issued 
by  the  overseas  authorities.  Pre¬ 
mature  applications  will  only 
prove  a  source  of  confusion,  and 
will  not  help  in  any  way  to  secure 
favourable  consideration  for  a 
subsequent  application  duly  ac¬ 
companied  by  such  evidence. 

Food  Manufacture 


Information  and  Advice 


Pickled  Walnuts 

‘B.1337.  Walnuts  are  said  to  be  a  rich  source  of 
vitamin  C,  but  we  have  heard  that  when  they  are 
pickled  a  good  proportion  of  the  vitamin  content  is. 
destroyed.  Are  there  any  recipes  by  which  this  de¬ 
struction  can  be  obviated  in  any  walnut  product  ? 
(London.) 

Pyke,  .Melville,  and  Sarson  have  suggested  methods 
(Kature,  1942)  whereby  most  of  the  vitamin  C  is  re¬ 
tained  and  moreover  remains  after  several  months’ 
storage,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  familiar  black 
pickle  is  now  green  or  white. 

“Green  Pickled  Walnuts. — Unripe  nuts  peeled  very 
thinly;  soaked  for  24  hours  in  15  per  cent,  salt  solu¬ 
tion  ;  packed  in  spiced  vinegar  (without  cloves) ;  left 
for  3  months. 

“White  Pickled  Walnuts. — Unripe  nuts  peeled  until 
white;  soaked  for  12  hours  in  15  per  cent,  salt  solu¬ 
tion  ;  transferred  to  a  second  salt  solution  and  sim¬ 
mer^  for  5  minutes ;  packed  in  sniccd  vinegar  (without 
cloves);  left  for  3  months.” 

The  authors  state  that  samples  of  these  pickles, 
prepared  in  1940,  gave  the  following  astonishing 
figures  for  vitamin  C  content  per  100  g.  when  analysed 
in  .August,  1942  :  Green  pickled  walnuts,  1,080  mg. 
(i.e.  i-o8o  per  cent.);  white  pickled  walnuts,  1,070  mg. 
(i.e.  I -070  per  cent.). 

Details  are  also  given  by  the  authors  of  some  other 
walnut  preparations  of  high  ascorbic  acid  content,  as 
follows  : 

“Walnut  Marmalade. — 230  g.  unripe  nuts  sliced  into 
560  ml.  boiling  water ;  boiled  until  soft  (40  min.) ; 
340  g.  sugar  added,  boiled  until  set  (20  min.). 

“Walnut  and  Blackcurrant  Jam. — Jam  made  with 
453  g.  nuts,  112  g.  blackcurrants,  and  560  g.  sugar. 

“Walnut  and  Green  Tomato  Chutney. — 680  g.  nuts, 
453  8-  green  tomato,  225  g.  shallots,  225  g.  raisins, 
225  g.  sugar,  5  g.  mustard-seed,  15  g.  salt,  880  ml. 
vinegar,  25  ml.  saccharin  solution.” 

According  to  the  authors,  these  preparations  were 
found  to  contain  the  following  amounts  of  ascorbic 
acid  per  100  g.  respectively  :  630  mg.,  520  mg.,  410  mg. 


Information  Supplied 

B.  1251.  Suppliers  of  equipment  for  the  manufacture 
of  margarine.  (Norway.) 

B.1252.  Name  and  address  of  manufacturers  of 
glyceryl  monostearate.  (Middx.) 

B.1257.  Suppliers  of  machinery  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  ice  cream  wafers  and  cones.  (Eire.) 

B.1258.  Suppliers  of  large  capacity  cooking  and 
boiler  equipment  suitable  for  making  soup.  (Cumber¬ 
land.) 

B.1260.  Suppliers  of  apple  and  citrus  pectin.  (Scot¬ 
land.) 

B.  1261.  Manufacturers  of  the  high-frequency  heat- 
ing  apparatus  described  in  Food  Manufacture, 
August,  1946.  (Cheshire.) 

B.1263.  .Manufacturers  of  cake  decorations.  (Lancs.) 

B.1265.  Particulars  of  firms  manufacturing  card 
index  and  filing  systems  suitable  for  the  buying  de¬ 
partment  of  a  wholesale  grocer.  (Lancs.) 

November^  1946 


B.  1267.  .Manufacturers  of  the  Aerosol  bomb.  (Yorks.) 

B.1272.  Suppliers  of  maltose,  dextrose,  and  dex¬ 
trin.  (London.) 

B.  1277.  Information  concerning  total  weight  of 
rolled  oats  {packet  and  loose)  and  oatmeal  sold  in  this 
country  during  1939.  (Worcs.) 

B.1278.  British  manufacturers  of  a  tin-printing 
machine.  (India.) 

B.  1279.  Firms  supplying  pectin  to  manufacturers. 
(London.) 

B.1280.  Suppliers  of  orange  peel  cutting  machines. 
(Norway.) 

B.  1281.  Manufacturers  of  cardboard  drums  with 
press-on  lids,  either  waxed  or  unwaxed.  (Eire.) 

B.1282.  Suppliers  of  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  invert  sugar.  (Belgium.) 

B.  1287.  Names  of  firms  manufacturing  herb  process¬ 
ing  machinery.  (Leics.) 

B.1288.  Suppliers  of  bar-type  sugar  pilers.  (Lancs.) 

B.1289.  Suppliers  of  modern  hydraulic  cider  presses. 
(Worcs.) 

B.  1290.  Formulae  for  baking  powder,  self-raising 
flour,  and  jellies  for  pastries;  also  suppliers  of  vanillin. 
(Belgium.) 

B.1293.  Information  regarding  rolled  oats.  (Scot¬ 
land.) 

B.1294.  Details  of  a  grease  suitable  for  preventing 
batter  adhering  to  the  tin  but  not  affecting  the  finished 
product  in  colour,  taste,  or  crispness.  (Scotland.) 

B.  1296.  Manufacturers  of  a  machine  which  will  top, 
tail,  and  peel  onions  ready  for  pickling.  (London.) 

B.1297.  Firms  manufacturing  **Cap-seal.*'  (Singa¬ 
pore.) 

B.  1298.  Suppliers  of  i  lb.  size  Cellophane  bags  suit¬ 
able  for  packing  sausage  meat.  (Yorks.) 

B.  1304.  Manufacture  of  ice  cream  wafers.  (Yorks.) 

B.  1305.  Manufacturers  of  saponin  for  food  purposes 
and  propylene  glycol  as  a  solvent  for  food  flavours  and 
aromatic  oils.  (Norway.) 

B.  1310.  Suppliers  of  apparatus  necessary  to  ensure 
consistency  in  quality  of  coffee  and  chicory  liquid 
extracts.  (Worcs.) 

B.  13 1 1.  Pre-war  composition  of  first-class  quality 
pork  sausages.  (London.) 

B.  1313.  Manufacturers  of  invertase.  (Yorks.) 

B.1314.  Manufacturers  of  the  Robertson-Hubbelhte 
flooring  referred  to  in  the  article  “  Floors  for  Food 
Factories,”  Food  .Manufacture,  August,  1946. 
(Bucks.) 

B.1316.  Suppliers  of  hydrolysed  protein  and  yeast 
extract.  (Northumberland.) 

B.1317.  Details  of  the  type  of  equipment  required  for 
concentrating  orange  juice  and  manufacturers  of  suck 
machinery.  (East  Africa.) 

Information  Required 

B.  1376.  Suppliers  of  a  corn  degerminating  machine. 
(British  West  Indies.) 
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Recent  Patents 


These  particulars  of  new  patents  of  interest  to  readers  have  been  selected 
from  the  "  Official  Journal  of  Patents,"  and  are  published  by  permission  of 
the  Controller  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  The  journal  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  W.C.  2,  price  is. 
weekly  (annu^  subscription  £2  ios.). 


Specifications  Published 

Printed  copies  of  the  full  Published 
Specifications  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Patent  Office,  25.  Southampton 
Buildings,  London,  W.C.  2,  at  the 
uniform  price  of  is.  each. 

578,758.  Field  Sons  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  Burnham,  R.  N.  :  Folding  boxes 
of  cardlxjard,  papt*r,  or  the  like 
material. 

578.854.  Seal-Less  Strapping  Ltd., 
and  Mosey,  F.  \V.  :  Strapping  pack¬ 
ages  and  the  like. 

578,865.  Fink,  L.  :  Means  for  growing 
mustard  and  cress. 

579,071.  Earle,  G.  L.  C.  ;  Refrigera¬ 
tor. 

579,104.  Bronander,  \V.  B.  :  Machines 
for  making  and  filling  packages. 
579,147.  Ideal  Packagings,  Ltd., 
and  Railton,  D.  E.  :  Heat  sealing 
machines. 

579,215.  Maskill,  G.  :  Apparatus  for 
the  protection  of  food,  meat,  or  bacon 
against  flies  or  insects. 


Abstracts  of.  Recent  Specifications 

Method  of  Processing  Fruits  and 
Vegetables. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  methotl 
of  processing  vegetables  having  a 
fibrous  structure  and  has  for  its  object 
to  provide  a  method  which  will  per¬ 
mit  substantial  reconstitution  of  the 
food  before  use. 

In  specification  No.  8111/43  there 
is  described  a  method  of  pr(x:essing 
foodstuffs  wherein  the  foodstuff  is  first 
refrigerated  and  then  compressed 
while  at  refrigerated  temperature. 
The  result  is  an  integrated  unit  of 
the  foodstuff  which  requires  small 
space  for  transportation  and  storage, 
wherein  deterioration  is  delayed,  and 
wherein  valuable  fats,  oils,  and  low 
melting  point  constituents  are  pre¬ 
served  in  the  compressed  unit. 

After  dehydration,  fibrous  fruits 
and  vegetables  may  be  advantageously 
compressed  into  an  integral  unit  at  an 
elevated  temperature.  Examples  are 
cranberries,  cabbage  flakes,  apples, 
carrots,  cauliflower,  mixed  vegetables, 
beets,  and  the  like.  In  order  that 
such  processed  fruits  and  vegetables 
may  be  satisfactorily  reconstituted 
before  being  prepared  for  the  table,  it 
is  imperative  that  their  structure  be 
not  damaged.  To  this  end  the  critical 


pressure  of  each  fruit  or  vegetable 
must  not  be  exceeded,  and  a  sufficient 
time  must  elapse  during  application 
of  the  pressure. 

In  general,  the  dehydrated  fruit  or 
vegetable  is  raised  to  a  temjierature 
above  room  temperature  but  below 
the  boiling  point  of  water.  In  most 
cases  it  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
the  order  of  150“  to  165  F.  The 
heated  fruit  or  vegetable  is  then  com¬ 
pressed  under  a  pressure  below  that 
at  which  its  structure  breaks  down. 
This  is  found  to  be  a  pressure  of  from 
1,500  to  2,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  pressure  is  applied  slowly  and  the 
full  pressure  is  maintained  during  a 
"  dwell  ”  period  of  from  5  to  20 
seconds.  The  resulting  block  is  then 
removed  from  the  press  and  wrapped. 
576,895.  Maguire  Industries  Incor¬ 
porated. 


Trade  Marks 

The  list  of  trade  marks  of  interest 
to  readers  has  been  selected  from  the 
”  Official  Trade  Marks  Journal  ”  and 
is  published  by  permission  of  the  Con¬ 
troller  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  The 
journal  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Budd¬ 
ings,  London,  W.C.  2,  price  is.  weekly 
(annual  subscription  ^2  los.). 

DR.  PETER’S.  —  635,140.  Boiled 
sweets  (not  medicated)  for  sale  in 
I..ancashire,  Yorkshire,  Cumberland, 
Westmorland,  Derbyshire,  Notting¬ 
hamshire,  Leicestershire,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  VV'arwickshire,  Worcestershire. 
Gloucestershire,  Denbighshire,  Angle¬ 
sey,  Flintshire,  Montgomeryshire, 
Shropshire,  Radnorshire,  and  Merion¬ 
ethshire.  John  Fitton  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
Savoy  Works,  Cross  Street,  White- 
held,  Manchester;  Manufacturing  Con¬ 
fectioners. 

FULLAMIN. — 638,084.  Flour  and 
cereal  products  prepared  for  food  for 
human  consumption.  Chelsea  Food 
Products,  Ltd.,  15,  Lots  Road,  Lon¬ 
don,  S.W.io;  Manufacturers. 
PROTECTOR. — 638,609.  Fresh  fruit 
and  fresh  vegetables.  Hunts  Egg  and 
Poultry  Packers,  Ltd.,  Market  Lane, 
St.  Ives,  Huntingdonehire;  Merchants. 
ROBREX. — 638,660.  Cereals  prepared 
for  food  for  human  consumption. 
Reckitt  and  Oolman,  Ltd.,  Kingston 
Works,  Dansom  Lane,  Hull,  Yorks; 
Manufacturen. 


RENSPRED. — 638,672.  Preparation 
of  cocoa,  fat,  milk,  and  sugar  for 
use  as  spreads  by  bakers  and  con¬ 
fectioners.  John  F.  Renshaw  an 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Locks  Lane,  Mitchaa, 
Surrey;  Manufacturers. 

WATTEAN. — 638,785.  Almond  paste, 
baking  powder,  barley  flour,  bisenib 
(other  than  biscuits  for  animal^, 
bread  crumb  flour,  blancmange  paw. 
der,  cake  powder  and  cake  floor, 
cakes,  cereals  prepared  for  hxxl  fa 
human  consumption,  chocolates,  cn^ 
tard  powder,  gelatine  for  focnl,  edible 
yeast,  egg  and  meat  pies,  flour,  fond¬ 
ants  (confectionery),  ice  cream,  ice 
cream  powder,  ketchup,  oatnwl, 
rusks,  sauces,  sweetmeats  (not  medi¬ 
cated),  waffles,  gravy  salts.  WiUiaa 
Kneen  Watterson,  182,  Molyneu 
Road,  Liverpool,  6;  Manufacturer. 
GARBEK. — 638, 94^-  Edible  oils  and 
edible  fats.  Joseph  Townend,  Ltd., 
3-1 1,  Temple  Street,  Keighley,  Yorb; 
Manufacturers  and  Merchants. 


New  Companies 

K.T.O.  Refrigeration,  LimiUd. 

(414672.)  9,  Albemarle  Street,  W.i. 

To  acquire  from  Hans  Knudsen  and 
develop  all  the  rights  and  interest  in 
certain  provisional  specifications  under 
Patents  and  Designs  Acts;  and  to  carry 
on  bus.  of  manufacturers  of  and  dealen 
in  all  classes  of  refrigerators,  etc. 
Nom.  cap. :  £$,000  in  is.  shares. 

Dirs. :  W.  R.  Taylor,  555,  Lordship 
Lane,  S.E.22.:  H.  Knudsen,  9,  Reg- 
gindale  Road,  S.W.6. 

D-Bee  Food  Products,  Limited. 
(414711.)  2,  New  Charles  Street, 

E.C.i.  Nom  cap.:  £i,ooo  in  fi 
shares  (500  "A”  and  500  "B”). 
Dirs. :  D.  S.  Blaiberg,  71,  Forest 
Court,  Edgware  Road,  W.i.  (permt); 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Cohen,  210,  Cumberland 
Court,  Great  Portland  Place,  W.i. 

North  Lancashire  Relrigeraton, 
Limited.  (414759.)  Elms  Drive, 
Morecambe  Road,  Morecambe  and 
Heysham.  Nom.  cap. :  £5,000  in  £i 
shares.  Dirs. :  S.  Woixlhouse,  ii, 
Morecambe  Road,  Morecambe  and 
Heysham;  S.  Mallenson,  34,  Dallas 
Road,  Lancaster;  G.  A.  Ainsworth, 
34,  Barton  Road,  Lancaster. 

Jack  Smallbone  and  Sons,  Limited. 
(414920.)  11-12,  Fenchurch  Street, 

E.C.3.  To  carry’  on  bus.  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of  and  dealers  in  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  other  food  l>everages,  etc. 
Nom.  cap. :  £1,000  in  £i  shares. 

Dirs. :  H.  E.  L.  Smallbone,  45,  Chal- 
ford  Walk,  Woodford  Green,  Essex; 
D.  D.  Smallbone,  Lytton,  Haslingden 
Road,  Rawtenstall,  Lancs.;  D.  G. 
Smallbone;  C.  V.  Smallbone, 

Taken  from  the  Dady  Register,  comr 
piled  by  Jordan  and  Sons,  Limitei, 
Company  Registration  Agents,  iid. 
Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  2. 
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